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TWO SUCCESSFUL SERIES 


Spencers’ Practical Writing 
Seven Books. Each, per dozen, 60 cents 


Steps in English 
Book One 40 cents 
Book Two 60 cents 


This system of writing was devised because of the These books present a new method of teaching 


distinct and widespread reaction from the use of 
vertical writing in the schools. It is thoroughly up 
to date, embodying all the advantages of the old and 
of the new. It teaches a plain, practical handwrit- 
ing, moderate in slant and free from ornamental 
curves, shade, and meaningless lines. Each word 
can be written with one continuous movement of 


language and grammar which is in marked contrast 
to the antiquated system in vogue a generation ago. 
They meet modern conditions in every respect and 
teach the child how to express his thoughts in lan- 
guage rather than furnish an undue amount of gram- 
mar and rules. From the start lessons in writing 


language are employed simultaneously with those 
the pen. in conversation. 


Are you familiar with the new Brooks Readers, Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics, and the Melodic Music 
Series, all of which have been issued since last June? If not, write at once for descriptive circulars. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE GILMAN RENEWABLE COPY BOOK | 

FREE HAND MEDIAL COPIES, just published in this new and unique form of Copy Books. 
The newest, the best, and altogether the most economical system of writing books pub- 
lished. Please send for sample. Just adopted for City of Manchester, N. H. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, - - - 


76 Summer Street, Boston 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SILVER=-BURDETT READERS 


By ELLA M. Powers and THOMAS M, BALLIET, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


Designed to make the art of reading easy of acguirement. 

Work progressing naturally and easily through ski/ful grading. 

National in spirit to an unusual degree, American authors being abundantly represented. 
The highest standards in pedagogical detail and literary content. 

Illustrations of educational as well as of high arézstic value. 


First Book, 142 pp. . 28 Third Book, 240 pp. . $ .40 
Second Book, 175 pp. Fourth Book, 288 pp. . é 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York Chicago 
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The New Educational 


MUSIC COURS 


Published in 1906 


A remarkable collection of exercises 
and songs for school use. It meets 


the highest ideals whether consid 


ered from the pedagogical, the liter- 


ary, or the musical standpoint. 


It has been adopted in Columbus and Dayton, 
Ohio, Nashville, and Denver, Colo., 
bridge, Bedford, 
Mass., 


( ‘a 


Waltham, 


Tenn.., 
Northa mpton, New 
and Hartford, Conn. 


A General Outline of the course will be 
sent postpaid upon request. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York London 
Atlanta Columbus 


Boston 
Oakland 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
. MICROSCOPES 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.— The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. - 

Discontinuances.— Subse riptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration. Any subscriber wish'ng to stop his paper must notify the 
Publishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper is sent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or any one else to 
Pe ler the paper stopped for you. 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in 
thew address giving both the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former ad lress, until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 

How to Remit.— To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money ‘ 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.—Remittances are ac knowledged by change of date follow- 
ing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail te 
appear on the label of the second issue after the date of remittance, 
subscribers should notify us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reacha 
subscriber, he wiil confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us 
of the fact, upon receipt of whic h notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial de -partment and atl com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to A. 
E. Winsuip, Editor All letters pertaining to the business manage- 
ment of the " JOURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


AMERICAN TEACHER Guenthiy), $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . $3.00 


What Is Daus’ tip-top 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ To 

is the best and simplest en ce for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written aad 50 cepies from ty 
written original, we will s 4 
com piete duplicator, cap sise 
without deposite, on ten (le) 
days’ trial. 

Price less trade 


discount or ne 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DU ICATOR CO. 
Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City. 


ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


Anentirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains fulland definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An exe 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


143 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 
100 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors, 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first beok. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, 


Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INCORRIGIBLE BOY.—(I.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. H. BEEDE, 
New Haven, Conn. 


I will not attempt to define the incorrigible boy, 
for it is unnecessary ; you all know him; he is found 
in nearly all schools, and probably nearly every 
teacher here has had to try her hand at him; per- 
haps, on him. I do not mean necessarily the born 
criminal, but the boy who is persistently trouble- 
some, who is seldom obedient, who disturbs the 
school, who upsets the room, who annoys and 
irritates the teacher, who plays truant, who seems 
to have little in him which can be permanently ap- 
pealed to for good, and who may be malicious, 
vicious, or depraved. Properly so-called incorri- 
gible boys should be divided into two classes ; first, 
those who, although idle, disobedient, wilful, 
meddlesome, irregular in attendance, and generally 
troublesome, are, nevertheless, mentally bright, 
morally responsible, and fundamentally good at 
heart; secondly, those who are born wrong, who 
are out of.joint, and who are anarchistic in spirit, 
rebellious against authority, stubborn? ugly, surly, 
morose, vicious, and depraved. The former, if so 
disposed, can do good school work, and, in the 
hands of a competent teacher, may be developed 
into a not undesirable class of pupils. The latter 
may do good school work, and frequently show 
astonishing aptitudes for certain kinds of work. 
They are, however, not to be depended upon, are 
likely to be irregular, uncertain, moody, and not 
well balanced, and unless most discreetly handled, 
may at any time, with little apparent cause, break 
out into violent fits of ill temper and ugliness. 
Such pupils as the latter are on the border line be- 
tween the incorrigible and the defective or the 


mildly insane, and should be examined by medical 


experts. If found defective or irresponsible, they 
should be assigned to a special class for which ex- 
pert advice may be constantly available. As this 
course, however, is in many cases impracticable, I 
do not wish, in discussing the subject, to make any 
distinction between the two classes, but will simply 
deal with the troublesome or incorrigible boy just 
as he is found in most of the schools represented 
by teachers here present. 

The old treatment for all such cases was cor- 
poral punishment, the efficacy of which depended 
mainly upon the character of the teacher and upon 
the method of its administration. It is, however, 
interesting to note how great a change has taken 
place in public sentiment in recent years toward 
this method of punishment. Not only do school 
boards and the public at large discourage the use of 
the rod, but principals and teachers themselves 
recognize the fact that the best results cannot be 
obtained by its frequent and unrestrained use. 
Many American cities have by rule of their school 
boards forbidden corporal punishment in all cases. 


Among these may be mentioned several large cities 
with an increasing foreign element in which good 
school administration and effective school disci- 
pline, especially among the class of boys with 
which this paper deals, must be exceedingly diffi- 
cult. In New York, Chicago, Albany, St. Paul, 
Baltimore, and Syracuse corporal punishment is 
forbidden. In Baltimore it was abolished in 1900, 
while in Syracuse it has not been used for thirty 
years. In New Jersey it is prohibited by state law; 
in Providence it is used only in the primary grades 
and in the disciplinary schools; in Cleveland it is 
permitted only in the boys’ disciplinary school; in 
Cambridge, Mass., and Troy, N. Y., it is allowed 
only with the written consent of the superintendent 
of schools, which, I understand, is never given. In 
most other cities it is permitted only under certain 
definite restrictions, and then only with the ap- 
proval and consent of the principal of the school. 
These restrictions are undoubtedly wise. The 
wisdom of the entire abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, I will not attempt to discuss. If the practical 
results are satisfactory, and . good working disci- 
pline can be maintained without it, it is certainly 
unnecessary. If, however, disorder results, and re- 
fractory and insolent pupils are emboldened by its 
absence to worry the teacher, to consume the time 
of the other pupils, and to menace the working 
order of the school, its abolition is distinctly, in my 
mind, a mistake. The substitutes for this form of 
punishment do not seem to me entirely satisfactory. 
Suspension from school is a common one; any- 
thing more, however, than the briefest suspension, 
for one or two days, while the principal may con- 
fer with the parent, seems to me entirely foreign 
to the spirit and practice that should prevail in the 
public schools. Children belong in school all the 
time, this being especially true of incorrigible boys, 
who of course are the very ones most likely to be 
suspended under the operation of this rule. These 
boys should not be on the street in school hours, 
and the teachers should have the means, either 
through the general machinery of the school sys- 
tem or by means of specific measures, to keep them 
at orderly, businesslike work. A few days of vaca- 
tion is often what these boys most like. 
Furthermore, I know of at least one city where 
corporal punishment is forbidden, in which school 
principals are in the habit of suspending refractory 
boys and notifying their parents that they will not 
allow the boys to return to school until their par- 
ents administer corporal punishment: at home. 
Whether this is done with the knowledge of the 
superintendent I do not know. It seems to me, 
however, a ludicrous evasion of the spirit of the 
rule. If the pupil is to be punished, no one can do 
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it so humanély and so effectively as the principal 
of the school in which the boy is an offender. 

Again, the use of corporal punishment in the 
primary grades and its disuse in the grammar 
grades would seem to me more defensible if the 
practice were reversed. These facts and reflections 
only show that dealing with the incorrigible boy 
to-day is quite a different matter than it used to be. 
The point of view is now different. As a matter of 
fact punishments and restraints are not the most 
important things to be discussed in the considera- 
tion of this subject. What is needed in all schools, 
most of all in those where incorrigible boys are 
found, is first, good, working, school order with 
business going on all the time; second, a cheerful, 
responsive, school spirit with sympathetic relations 
between teacher and the pupils ; and third, the effec- 
tive adaptation of school methods and means to 
individual needs, defects, and peculiarities. 

In dealing with incorrigible boys the most im- 
portant element is the teacher. She holds the key 
of the situation; more than that, she is the key. In 
most rooms there should be no incorrigible chil- 
dren; in some there never are any; troublesome 
children in some way disappear in these rooms; 
there is no evidence of them; the good spirit of the 
room seems to absorb them, just as the blackest 
smoke disappears in a cloudless sky. Everything 
is pleasant and homelike, children and teacher like 
each other, and the personality of the teacher is so 
strong as to overcome and control any evil tend- 
encies that may exist. In other rooms, incorrigible 
children stick out like quills.on a porcupine’s back. 
If you look in you see them; if you stir you feel 
them. They are the ones who are in evidence. 
The difference in the spirit of these rooms is great, 
but the change has perhaps come about in the few 
months it has taken to pass from one room to an- 
other. In one room the teacher is interested in 
every unfortunate boy she has; in the other the 
teacher has probably been saying for years that this 
is the worst set of boys she ever had. 

I remember a teacher in New Haven a few years 
azo who at that time gave promise of unusual suc- 
cess, and who has since attained it. There were 
never any incorrigible boys in her room. Bad 
boys were frequently sent to her who couldn't be 
controlled anywhere else. After a few days with 
her they always began to bring her flowers, and to 
stay after school at night to help her. A short time 
ago an acquaintance of mine told me that he once 
visited her room just as school was closing. Every 
teacher in the building but her went out with their 
lines of pupils to see that good order prevailed; but 
her pupils, he said, came down stairs and went out 
most orderly of all. There was a_ controlling 
“esprit de corps.” They seemed proud of their 
room and their teacher, and this room pride re- 
strained any who were naturally disorderly. Early 
in the term they had petitioned the teacher to leave 
ment of its own work, and for the achievement of 
they betrayed her confidence. How well they were 
doing their duty on this occasion the visitor testi- 
fied. When he reached her room, he found her 
there with only one tough-looking boy about eleven 
years old. This boy had been transferred to her 
room because he had been a terror to several other 
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teachers with whom he had briefly sojourned. This 
night he had stayed to help, but the teacher told 
him that he would have to go, as she was to be 
busy, and that he might stay the next night. Be- 
fore going out he came up to her and said in a low 
tone in a half bashful way: “Will you please tell me 
if I have been a good boy to-day?” and when she 
said with a smile that he had, the same shining look 
of gratification came into his face that might be 
found in the faces of any other children who are not 
incorrigible, and yet he had been called an incor- 
rigible boy, and his chief pleasure seemed to have 
been to tease and worry the teacher and produce 
disorder in his neighborhood. Herein was a mys- 
tery to those who did not know this woman. To 
those who did know her all was revealed. Many a 
time I have visited her school and admired her re- 
sourceful leadership. Quiet, cheerful, ladylike, 
kindly, enthusiastic, alert, she clothed every subject 
she taught with living interest. With a helpful 
word now and then for the child who did not quite 
understand, and with an appreciative smile for the 
boy who was doing his best, she moved rapidly 
about her work. There was no time for mischief, 
everybody was busy. The children hardly noticed 
my entrance. There was no nagging, no fretting, 
no sharp tones. It was a pleasant place to be in, 
and the children knew that they were accomplish- 
ing results. People said that she understood chil- 
dren. It seemed to me, however, simply this, that 
she loved her work better than anything else, that 
she was interested in every child in her room, and 
that she had an unusual faculty for getting things 
done. This was the teacher in whose hands the in- 
corrigible boy was as clay in the hands of a potter. 

If all teachers were of this sort the problem of the 
incorrigible boy would largely disappear. The 
schools would be fortunate if more teachers were 
like her. We have to admit, however, that she is 
the exception rather than the rule. Nor is it to the 
discredit of our schools or our teachers that this is 
so. Every profession has its geniuses. Generally 
speaking, public school teachers are faithful, con- 
cientious, self-sacrificing, industrious, and not 
neglectful of school duties. Such a teacher as I 
have described is an inspiration for all teachers to 
higher possibilities and to better things. She 
teaches us all greater patience, consideration, and 
friendliness for this unfortunate class of boys that 
we all know something about. For the average 
teacher, however, of the rank and file, who is carry- 
ing a large burden of school duties, not without 
feeling its weight, the practical question remains, 
“What is to be done with the troublesome boy who 
now and then appears, who wears out the patience 
of the teacher, disturbs other pupils, takes time 
which does not belong to him, is active in creating 
a bad spirit in the room, and persistently refuses to 
reform?” Shall he be allowed to drift along with 
the hope that he will become no worse, or shall 
definite and summary measures be taken at once? 
In my opinion, every school, for the accomplish- 
ment of its own work, and for the achievement of 
the purposes for which it was established, must have 
at least an average of good working order, and no 
subversive or destructive element should be 
allowed to remain in it unless that element is gradu- 
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ally but steadily falling into line with the working 
order and spirit of the room. Therefore, when any 
teacher has done her best in case of a troublesome 
boy, and the principal has given her all the advice 
and help he can, and it is all to no or to little avail, 
the boy still remaining a harmful influence in 
school, the offender should, without hesitation or 
vacillation, be removed and placed elsewhere. 

First, he may be placed in another room of cor- 
responding grade where conditions may be differ- 
ent. This has often been done, in my experience, 
with great effectiveness. Strange to say the chief 
obstacle to this course is often the teacher herself 
from whose room the boy is removed. She re- 
gards this course a reflection on her, an acknowl- 
edgment that she cannot get along with the boy, 
and a recognition of the ability of another teacher 
to handle her cases better than she can herself. 
This is a very foolish feeling with little to justify 
it, and the principal in his action should never yield 
to it. The natures of some teachers and some 
pupils are naturally antagonistic, and they can 
never get along together. This condition is found 
over and over again between mature and sensible 
people. The same antagonisms very likely may not 
exist between the same pupil and another teacher. 
Furthermore, many a troublesome pupil will begin 
all over again and try to do his best if placed in new 
and different surroundings. Some teachers, too, 
are more skilful in handling bad boys than others, 
while the latter may, on the whole, be just as valu- 
able to the schools as they. At any rate it is the 
business and the plain duty of the principal to place 
such a boy as I have described where he will be at 
his best, or where he will do the least harm. It is 
not a personal matter between him and the teacher. 
It is his duty as a public official. Whatever will be 
best for the school and most beneficial to the boy 
must determine his course. 

Second, it would be well to establish in every 
large building, i. e., in every building of twelve or 
more rooms, a special room, in which such a boy as 
I have mentioned may be placed. This need not 
be called a “bad room” or an “incorrigible room,” 
in fact it should not be,—but rather a “special 
room” for all children who need special help or at- 
tention. The principal of such a room in this city 
used to call it a “helping room.” | No stigma 
should be attached to it, else its influence will be 
harmful on the school. I assume that in a single 
building there would not be a large number of 
children who would need to be placed in such a 
room. There would probably be but two or three 
extreme cases. Such a room could accommodate 
twenty-five or thirty of these irregular cases, and 
should be in charge of a thoroughly competent, ex- 
perienced, and well-paid teacher. When this num- 
ber of the worst cases in a building have been re- 
moved from the regular rooms, the general work 
and discipline of all the rooms is greatly relieved. 
Children should be placed in this room temporarily, 
and should be returned to their own rooms when- 
ever the special teacher and the room teacher agree 
that this should be done. 

Third, there should be in every large city, in con- 
‘nection with the school system, at least one: disci- 
plinary school for truants and incorrigible boys. 
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Boys who do not yield to the milder measures which 
I have already suggested should be placed in one of 
these. Two such schools are maintained in New 
Haven, and are regarded by all the principals as an 
important and effective factor in school discipline. 
Perhaps I can do no better than to outline the 
method of dealing with unruly boys in relation with 
these schools. Each of the schools occupies a 
regular schoolroom so located as to accommodate 
different sections of the city. One of these rooms 
is in a small building by itself, and the other is one 
of the regular schoolrooms in an eight-room build- 
ing. Each is in charge of an experienced and eff- 
cient teacher, one a man and the other a woman, 
whose salaries are the same. The schools are called 
“ungraded schools” to distinguish them, as disci- 
plinary schools, from several unclassified rooms, 
which are really ungraded in their work, but which 
have no disciplinary features. Formal blanks are 
furnished all school principals, upon which they are 
required by rule to report to the superintendent of 
schools each case of truancy, and upon which they 
may also report cases of insubordination or incor- 
rigibility. On the blank the principal may recom- 
mend, if he wishes to do so, that the offender be 
transferred to the ungraded school. About 300 of 
these reports reached the superintendent during 
the school year just closed. Of these 300 reports 
fully ninety per cent. were for truancies. Taking it 
for granted that not more than.two-thirds of the 
truancies were discovered and reported, 400 would 
perhaps represent the total number of truancies for 
the year. This number in 20,000 school children 
would be about one truancy for every fifty children 
—not an excessive number. When one of these re- 
ports reaches the superintendent, if it is for a first 
case of truancy, he writes a letter to the parent or 
guardian, who has probably already learned of the 
offence through the school, notifying him that for 
a second offence the boy may be transferred to the 
ungraded school. If, however, the report is for a 
second case of truancy or for any offence for which 
the principal recommends the boy’s transfer, the 
superintendent usually issues a formal trans- 
fer ticket for the boy “to be used at the 
next offence,” and sends this ticket to the 
principal’ by the truant officer, | notifying the 
parent at the same time of his action. The 
principals use the tickets, thus issued, with great 
effect. The boy is called to the principal’s 
office, shown the ticket, and notified that he 
will go to the ungraded school if his offence is re- 
peated. This is usually the end of the matter. 
The boys are thoroughly frightened and deeply 
impressed with the formality of the matter, and the 
offence is comparatively rarely repeated. It is 
probable that the superintendent’s letters which 
reach the pupils’ homes are also followed there by 
admonitions and punishments, so that both home 
and school are operating together to check the 
pupil’s misconduct. If another offence is com- 
mitted the boy is either taken to the ungraded 
school by the truant officer, or sent there by him- 
self with the ticket. In connection with such cases, 
two.truant officers for different districts are kept 
busy all the time. This method is much to be pre- 
ferred, it seems to me, to any procedure which in- 
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troduces the city court. There is less publicity in 
the case, and much greater authority is placed in 
the hands of the principal. There is no law’s slow 
delay. Practically, each district principal sends a 
boy to the ungraded school when he thinks the case 
merits such action. If any case is particularly seri- 
ous, a statement of that fact by the principal to the 
superintendent results in a ticket for an immediate 
transfer instead of a transfer at the next offence. 
Of all the cases of truancy, insubordination, and in- 
corrigibility reported to the superintendent, com- 
paratively few reach the ungraded school; they are 
checked before they get there——Address before 
American Institute of Instruction. 
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ARTISTIC TASTE. 


BY PROFESSOR E. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
Normal School, Fitchburg, M: ss. 


It is no more the business of drawing teachers to 
have the children make pretty pictures than it is of 
the language teacher to have them write poetry or 
blank verse, but if the children cannot tell much of 
what they know of geography, botany, and other 
subjects with pencil or chalk better than in words, 
there is a defect in the teaching of drawing some- 
where. Drawing is a much better and more nat- 
ural method of telling many things than writing. 
If it is proper to demand that the graduates of our 
public schools be able to speak and write good 
English, it is even more fitting to demand that they 
shall be able to express their ideas by means of 
drawing quickly and correctly. 

The best teachers of literature now aim not so 
much at making a few writers of literature as at 
developing an appreciation of the beauties of litera- 
ture in the many. Music and drawing teachers 
must come to the same view. The appreciation of 
beauty is so enjoyable and ennobling that we can- 
not afford to let pupils leave our schools without 
having developed this refining and uplifting ele- 
ment in their lives. m 
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for theatres, Sunday papers, and manufacturers 
who try to secure customers by advertisements that 
are an outrage to every lover of the beautiful. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL CLUBS.—(IV.) 


BY CAP E. MILLER, 
Superintendent of Keokuk County, Iowa. 

Too often boys and girls are asked to write about 

such things as “Life,” “Success,” “Character,” etc., 

subjects concerning which it 
is impossible for them to be 
well-informed. But the sub- 
ject of “An Interesting 
Plant” is one which attracts 
the attention of every boy or - 
girl, especially when that 
plant is one which he has 
planted and watched grow 
Prof.A J “Holden, Ames, and develop. Ask a boy to 
Iowa, one of the men who write about “Success,” and 
hic Miller what he may write is of very 
little value. He does not know how to begin or 
where to end; but ask him to write about corn, a 
tomato plant, a cabbage or potato plant that he has 
planted and cultivated and watched grow all sum- 
mer, and later harvested, and he has something 
which he knows and which he can write about in a 
manner so interesting that the old folks are sur- 
prised. 

It is a positive treat to attend township pro- 
grams, and hear the boys and girls tell of the work 
they have done during the summer. People will be 
surprised that their stories can be so interesting 
and instructive, and that the children prove to be 
such splendid talkers. They will go home with a 
greater love for the farm than ever before. | The 
work of the young folks will add a new and valu- 
able feature to the school work. It will give 
originality on the part of the boys and girls; it will 
bring the schools and their homes into closer con- 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT AT THE COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR, Sigourney, Iowa. 


All specimens of sewing, cooking, canned friit, basketry, and picture framing are results from the effort of school girls in the county. 
Miss Ruth Morrison, Ames, lowa, judged the articles and conducted a county girls’ judging school, to which every school in the county was 
allowed to send a representative, and where girls were taught to judge work of their own hands. These specimens were gathered from six- 
teen townships of the county and represent the best work done by the girls. 


When artistic taste is developed in all public 
school children, the trades and commerce of the 
world will be transformed. We shall have nothing 
that is merely beautiful, but everything in use will 
be beautiful. There will be no sale for ugly furni- 
ture, dishes, cloth, or wall paper, and no patronage 


tact and sympathy than ever before. Start with the 
school district, then township, and then county. 
Have corn contests, spelling contests, etc., in every 
township. Then the boys and girls who do the best 
work in these township contests can attend the. 
county contests. The program at the county con- 
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tests can consist of talks by the boys and girls on 
the different things they have grown or done dur- 
ing the year. For example, at our county contest 
last year there were talks on the following subjects: 
Bean, co-=, rose, the woods, tomato, wheat, pump- 
kin, fern, potato, sweet pea, cabbage, aster, peanut, 
and watermelon. If a boy made a sled he told with 
his composition how he did it; when a girl baked a 


VIEW OF A PORTION OF RICHLAND TOWNSHIP SCHOOL FAIR, Richland, lowa. 
Ba shows a view of all kinds of garden and farm products, spec'mens of picture framing, basketry, sewing, cooking, and collections of 
native woods. 


loaf of bread she told with a composition just how 
she did it. Then there was a report from the girls, 
reports from the township officers, and reports from 
the boys. Then we had a girls’ judging school, in 
which the girls practiced judging articles of sew- 
ing, hand-work, and cooking, under the direction 
of a lady from the domestic science department of 
the Iowa Agricultural College. In our boys’ judg- 
ing school the boys judged corn and agricultural 
products, under the direction of Professor Holden. 
The Ames professors are always glad to help in 
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such work. Then we had a round-up of the three- 
days’ session in the form of a general farmers’ in- 
stitute. The work of the boys and girls might be 
said to be the cause of the farmers’ institute organ- 
ization that I have in mind. 

The number of the boys and girls in our clubs is 
sufficient evidence of the popularity of this kind of 
work. Young folks are naturally of an experi- 


mental nature. The tendency to pull the cat’s tail, 
tie tin cans to a dog’s tail, to kill a bird with a 
rubber gun, is not because the perpetrator of these 
naughty things wants to be bad or wants to hurt 
the creatures, but he wants to see what will happen. 
He wants to experiment. He is running over with 
an abundance of energy. The teacher who thinks 
that the boy is. wilfully bad because he sets a pin 
for a schoolmate is mistaken. If she will simply 
direct this surplus energy along the right line she 
will do the boy-great and lasting good. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM.—(V.) 


BY E. M. RAPP, COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 
Reading, Pa. 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE. 


The recent movement for instruction in the ele- 
ments of agriculture in rural schools is a strong 
additional argument in favor of such schools. The 
larger the school, the better the equipment for 
teaching agriculture; and what is more important, 
the greater the chance of securing a teacher who is 
fitted to give instruction. 

The report of the committee on industrial educa- 
tion in rural schools and communities has just been 
distributed to members of the N. E. A. Association 
and is an interesting and valuable document. The 
general conclusions of the committee are summed 
up in twelve findings unanswerable in argument 
and conclusive in their reasons. This report should 
be studied thoroughly, as the first comprehensive 
document on a phase of education which promises 
great results, not only in the development of agri- 
cultural wealth, but also in holding voung men to 
the occupancy of farms. Our normal schools 


should “wake up” and train teachers in agricultural 
knowledge. 

I believe that the normal schools did more to 
rescue the rural school from its low estate than any 
other agency, but in matters of this kind they are 
lagging behind. Let them be normal and indus- 
trial schools. Let them prepare teachers who are 
enabled to impart to their pupils, in a way easily 
assimilated by them, the beauteous and profitable 
truths of growing things, who can inspire and 
stimulate a love for garden, the farm, horticulture, 
animal husbandry; then, it seems to me, there will 
be little left in the educational world to be desired. 
The kind of teachers we want now and must have 
are those who can gather a class around them, as 
a hen her brood, and interest them in the concep- 
tion, the growth, and the fruiting of things. This is 
the study of life. It is revelation—life revealed. 
Where is there even a school ga den connected 
with a Pennsylvania normal school, much less a 
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rural school? Our dear land is away behind some 
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other countries in school gardens. Garden work 
properly directed and managed with pleasure and 
understanding promotes industry, attention, judg- 
ment, skill, and self-reliance. 

The centralized consolidated rural industrial 
school will eventually centralize other things also. 
It will centralize laundering, baking, buttermaking, 
the good roads idea, etc., so that the country 
women may put out the drudgery of the house and 
have time for social culture and home companion- 
ship. Each such school will have an assembly 
room for social and public purposes, 

It needs no further argument to show that the 
antiquated school district system which served the 
people fifty years ago has outgrown its usefulness, 
and that, if the state desires to keep apace with 
other states in the advancement of her educational 
interests, some new system must be devised. Will 
the educational millennium ever come to rural com- 
munities? 

The outcome of such a crusade would be an out- 
put of students having a higher and more practical 
conception of justice, stronger reasoning power, 
clearer knowledge of health requirements, larger 
ability to keep out of the grasp of swindlers, and a 
training of eye and hand and intellect at least partly 
adapted to meet the practical side of American life 
in ordinary American homes and ordinary Ameri- 
can business; whereas now the output is one in 
which nearly all of these things are only crudely 
begun or wholly absent. 

The need is great, the demand powerful. The 
barriers are custom, conservatism, ignorance of the 
need on the part of the participants, and their guid- 
ance by a light coming from traditions instead of 
shining clearly on the path ahead. These barriers 
are strong; too strong to be easily broken. Could 
some one of our rural communities break from its 
thraldom and realize these high advantages, as we 
are realizing the amazing advantages of modern 
methods in business affairs, a new spectacle of 
modern triumph by American “gumption” would 
give greater benefit to the whole world than any- 
thing yet done for human progress.—Address. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY. 


BY ERNEST BURNHAM, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
[The following are from Professor Ernest Burnham’s 
course on Rural Sociology in the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
State Normal school. ] 


Enumerate the fundamental social organizations. 
Define general sociology. Rural sociology. 
What is the practical utility of sociology? 

What are the problems of rural sociology? 
Where is America’s population increasing most 
rapidly? 

What per cent. of the areas of New York, 
Illinois, and Michigan lost population between 1890 
and 1900? 

How many of the twenty-eight southern counties 
of your state lost population from 1880 to 1890? 
From 1890 to 1900? 

How many townships in your county lost popu- 
lation from 1894 to 1904? 
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Give reasons for the decrease in rural population. 

Give two reasons why this decrease is less rapid 
than it was ten years ago. 

What natural human tendencies help maintain 
rural population? 

What are abandoned farms, and where are they 
most numerous? 

What per cent. of American families engaged in 
agriculture own homes? 

What per cent. of American families engaged in 
other occupations own homes? ; 

What per cent. of American farms were operated 
by owners in 1880, 1890, 1900? 

What is the per cent. of decrease in farms 
worked by owners in the twenty years from 1880 to 
1900? 

What factors determine the social status of the 
rural population ? 

Is there as much intellectual stimulus in rural 
life for adults as there is for children? 

What are the most important present-day ques- 
tions in rural life? 

Why should rural school teachers undertake the 
study of rural sociology? 

What are the chief 
progress? 

The importance of means of communication in 
rural communities. 

Discuss the order of each of the chief means of 
communication in rural districts. 

Make a brief and concise statement of the value 
of farmers’ organizations. 

State briefly the facts regarding the origin and 
growth of the Grange, and farmers’ clubs. 

State specifically possible co-operative activities 
by teachers in rural social progress. 

Distinguish between rural-and agricultural educa- 
tion. 

Summarize carefuily the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of the country school as it is at present. 

Suggest such changes in organization as will, in 
your opinion, make the country schools better. 

Suggest such changes in instruction as will, in 
your opinion, make the country schools better. 

Suggest such changes in supervision as will, in 
your opinion, make the country schools better. 

In what ways may the teacher of the country 
school, through the school, assist in the develop- 
ment of a higher appreciation of education in the 
local community? 

What can the teacher of the rural school do to 
assist in making the high school training for chil- 
dren, who have completed the local school, prob- 
able? 

How may teachers use and improve the rural 


social factors in rural 


library ? 


What is meant by research in education, and 
what is its value? 

What are the chief organizations for research in 
agriculture? 

Make a brief general statement of the work of 
the National Department of Agriculture. 

‘hat is the work of agricultural colleges? 

\\ hat is the work of experiment stations? 


How are these institutions related ? 
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What is being done in secondary education in 
agriculture? 

What is being done in primary education in 
agriculture ? 

What is the present trend in agricultural educa- 
tion? 

What is extension teaching? 

What plans for extension teaching in agriculture 
are in successful operation? 

Discuss the use and value in agricultural educa- 
tion of the farm press and the local country news- 
paper. 

What, in general, is the present status of the 
country church? 

Specify ways in which the country school and the 
country church may co-operate to the advantage of 
each. 

Discuss the social status of the agricultural class, 
emphasizing the importance of social agencies, and 
the preservation of the best type of American 
farmer. 

What is your social idea for agriculture? 


BEYOND THE TROLLIES. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


In most of our large cities to-day, the wood 
lover has advantages formerly quite unknown. He 
can, by means of trolley-cars, reach in a few mo- 
ments the wild districts of forest or shore. He 
may choose according to a fleeting fancy the nature 
of the country he prefers to explore. He can begin 
his walk refreshed by a breezy ride, and be carried 
home when he is tired. 

Some of us who are well past meridian—almost 
in what Dr. Holmes called the superfluous decade— 
may remember a time when such an experience 
was impossible. We often wonder how we used to 
accomplish our longer walks, when every added 
mile was an increment of pounds to the vasculum 
or portfolio. Is it alone advancing age, or do the 
tram-cars of themselves induce laziness? 

What a delight it is to escape the multifarious 
bad smells of the city streets, and to’strike out into 
the country odorous with spruce, grape-blossom, 
Linnaea, or fern, according to the season. A joy at 


any time, a country drive in autumn is a supernal © 


delight. I have sometimes said, half seriously, 
that I would willingly dispense with August for two 
Octobers. To walk when the air is sweet with bay- 
berry, where the sounds are those ‘of irate jay or 
chattering ‘squirrel, or the liquid notes of some late, 
lingering warbler, is tonic to the soul. It seems a 
contradiction, but these woodsy sounds, so unlike 
the city turmoil, have the effect of silence. They 
are even soothing. Then, there is the drowsy whir 
of the cicada, who, like us, is belated. Why is this 
bachelor crooning now? Anacreon tells us :— 


‘Happy the cicadas’ lives 
For they all have voiceless wives.” 


We may, however, be permitted to question the 
felicity of expression of one who ever seems spring- 
ing his rattle for the police! Even in autumn there 
is the crisp rattle of a grasshopper as he appears to 
derisiv.ly snap his fingers at our intrusion. Again, 
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if one sits down by a group of csters, he is lulled by 
the murmur of countless bees. 

The great color festival of the woods. begins in 
August, reaches its height in September, declines 
in October, but even as late as November affords 
samples of its glory. Indeed, we often think the 
latest colors, the warm clarets, the rich umbers and 
siennas, the grays and neutral tints, the most beau- 
tiful of all. 

The common glabrous sumac is fond of meadow 
hillsides and swales. There it hangs out its 
gorgeous scarlet banners, like the trophy flags in 
some cathedral or memorial hall. The swamp- 
sumac or poison dogwood, itself, colors gloriously. 
I think it is Thoreau who says it “blushes for its 
sins.’ Indeed, all our species of Rhus assume 
brilliant autumn tints, and the poisonous ones are 
apt to lure the unwary to discomfort if not to doom. 
Look out at this season for poison-ivy; it grows 
within many New England towns, clambering 
over walls and fences, and scaling lofty trees. The 
colors it presents are various, from a rich yellow, 
through orange and salmon-color to scarlet. It 
has three irregularly outlined leaflets to its com- 
pound leaf, whereas the wood-bine or Virginia 
creeper, oft n mistaken for it, has five dentate ones. 
There is a good rule to observe—avoid the gray- 
berried sumacs; be in no fear of red-fruited ones! 

Hickory trees, called in New England only 
“walnuts,” color a very warm, delicious yellow. 
One feels bathed in gold as he stands beneath a 
tree. And then, how sweet they are, if we crush 
the leaves in our hands! What a rich, nutty odor 
exhales from them! 

Did tne dryad of the ash ever commit a crime in 
those mythic times long ago? She is ever mourn- 
ing; in the spring in her black buds, in the autumn 
in her sombre purplish foliage.’ Some of the 
cornels, too, have a deep, glossless, maroon color, 
but, in the case of the large-flowered cornel, or 
“flowering dogwood,’—a perfectly innocent plant, 
by the way,—the bright scarlet berries relieve the 
tint of the leaves. But even these are handsome. 

The oaks are superb with wine colors—red ones, 
not the pale vintages. They reach their perfection 
in October. One speeds across a meadow to learn 
what it is that makes such a show. Coming toa 
tree, he finds that the colors are not so very vivid 
after all. At a distance they are enlivened by trans- 
mitted light which imparts to them a glory not 
their own. 

But consider their shapes! Here nature has 
plied her scissors to cut the most fantastic patterns. 
Then finally they lie in shriveled heaps by the way- 
side. Thoreau has aptly compared them to the 
clippings round an iron-foundry. 

As to maples, who can sing their fitting praise? 
It is utterly impossible to predict what vagary of 
painting a sugar-maple may exhibit. We have 
seen leaves, the body of which was green and the 
border crimson; again, these colors will be re- 
versed. Then we find one yellow, or all crimson, 
but in differing degrees of intensity. When a re- 
cent shower has varnished them, no jewel in the 
world compares with them in beauty. 
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THE MISSION OF JAPAN IN THE ORIENT. 


BY MARY WILGUS. 
Xenia, Ohio. 


Two races of people inhabiting two continents, 
separated each from the other by natural barriers 
for centuries, developed independently two mighty 
civilizations distinct and characteristic. Asia, the 
cradle of the world, with its majestic vastness and 
a generous opulence of resource that yielded itself 
to mankind with a quiet beneficence, gave rise to 
a race calm, contemplative, peaceful, in tranquil 
dependence upon nature, reverencing learning and 
the arts, happy in unchanging cycles of events, 
having an aversion to war, and holding in contempt 
war as a pursuit. Europe, small and rugged of sur- 
face and outline, more niggardly in yielding food 
and furnishing creature comforts, and wilder in 
aspect, developed a race hardy, bold, and fearless, 
in which power to wrest benefits from a withhold- 
ing nature became a dominant characteristic, know- 
ing not tranquillity, but only a restless activity, 
craving to expend itself in overcoming obstacles. 

Having subdued nature for itself, annihilated 
space, and conquered a whole new continent, this 
young, aggressive West, presumptuous in its power 
to overcome and use all material things for its 
profit, has characteristically invaded the East. 

The two civilizations, separate and almost un- 
known to each other, are now face to face, with the 
ancient calm and accumulated results of contem- 
plative centuries of the East endangered by the im- 
petuous and aggressive materialism of the West. 
The eastern love of peace and stability, good as they 
both are, exaggerated in the case of China into de- 
termined immobility, has left her, a mighty giant, 
in self-wrought bondage, practically helpless in the 
face of the pushing, conquering, commercial, self- 
aggrandizing West, that has mercilessly wrung un- 
willing concessions from her, shorn her of coast 
territory, invaded her interior, and threatens her, 
even though the recent war has brought her pres- 
ent safety, with dismemberment, unless she sets 
aside some of her prejudices and adopts enough of 
western methods, h&teful as she deems them, to 
meet western aggression with aggression. But to 
do this she needs political awakening and reorgan- 
ization, which from various causes—chief among 
them a government and people forming two dis- 
tinct strata, a government which, because usurping, 
has no power to attract to itself the loyal support of 
its subjects—it is extremely unlikely to have with- 
out some external stimulus and appropriate aid, 
and here is where the mission of Japan in the Orient 
becomes apparent. Japan has indeed already fur- 
nished the stimulus of successful and_ brilliant 
achievement, and China is already stirring into 
activity in response to it. 

The East and the West from the difference in 
development indicated above, from difference in 
type of mind and in ideals, unfortunately misunder- 
stand each other, and the vigorous young West, by 
presumptuous blindness to China’s time-honored 
excellences, with presumptuous disregard of China’s 
undoubted rights, through the impatient intoler- 
ance of quick-moving youth for China’s (to it) slow- 
going pace and methods, has engendered positive 
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hostility to itself on the part of China; so it seems 
impossible that an awakening of China to a sense of 
her needs, and a means of accomplishing them, 
should come from even that part of the West that 
has consistently respected China’s rights. The 
West, with its blundering and hard materialism, 
with its face turned graspingly toward the future, 
is incapable of understanding China’s content in 
the present and reverence for the past, and because 
incapable of understanding, unfitted for giving help 
of asort that China can accept, no matter how 
honest the intentions of helpfulness may be. 

It would be an unspeakable loss to the world if 
eastern civilization should be ignorantly marred or 
destroyed, and thus lost to the world, by the “un- 
conscious vandalism” of the West; and it seems to 
be Japan’s high mission to save that civilization for 
the world, and Asia for the race that has inherited 
her for its dwelling-place for countless ages, and 
into which she has infused her spirit. 

Japan seems especially fitted to save the East 
from the West, for Japan is oriental and occidental, 
as well. Moreover, its evolution has been continu- 
ous, because undisturbed, which cannot be said of 
any other great eastern nation. Continental Asia 
has been more or less the scene of turmoil; India 
and -China have been successively invaded and 
overcome by fierce wandering tribes of Mongols 
and Tartars, and their civilizations more or less 
arrested or deflected in consequence; while Japan, 
near enough to share in this civilization and secure 
in its island position, has gone on undisturbed by 
vandal foe, and has thus become the treasure-house 
of all that is distinctively eastern. While this posi- 
tion of security has made Japan the depository of 
eastern achievement, and by protecting her in its 
unbroken possession and -undisturbed enjoyment, 
has made her singularly appreciative of that 
achievement, it has done much more. It has in- 
spired her with a free and fearless spirit, and de- 
veloped in her an independent race quality that has 
enabled her to stamp Japanese character upon 
everything that has entered into her composition. 

Confucianism, which, by emphasizing the past 
and laying stress upon immediate duty, in appeal- 
ing to the oriental’s inborn taste for fixed sym- 
metry, exalted the family to the first place in his 
estimation, and by concentrating the whole force 
of his being upon the family, became a source of 
weakness to China; in Japan, through the trans- 
muting power of the beautiful and vigorous native 
Shinto upon which it was engrafted, in transfigur- 
ing devotion to family into loyalty to clan, emperor, 
and country, this composite of Shinto and Confu- 
cianism persisting through Buddhism, became one 
of the main elements of her strength. 

“ENOUGH IS AS GOOD AS A FEAST.” 


Parent—"I very seldom inflict capital punishment on 
my son.” 


Schoolmaster—“Quite right! It rarely does much good 
more than once.” 


Frederic Allison Tupper. 
Boston. 


> > 


A. D. M., Washington: 
weekly in the world, 
now is, and, I think, 


The best educational 
“as it was in the beginning,” 
“ever shall be.” 
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INDUSTRIES.—(XXI.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


SILK. 


The silk industry of the United States is a trans- 
planted industry. But, so far as its textile features 
are concerned, it is now thoroughly domesticated, 
and is at once prosperous and remunerative. 

The early days of the industry were decidedly 
romantic. Being absolutely dependent upon other 
countries for the raw silk, America set her heart 
upon supplying this staple for herself. She was 
confident she could raise both the silk worm and 


2,800 hands, and producing annually $4,000,000 
worth of silk goods. 

The arbitrariness of the Weavers’ Guild, and 
several strikes that were accompanied by scenes of 
great violence, drove many silk factories into other 
states in the vicinage, notably Pennsylvania, where 
the industry has firmly settled itself. New York 
state also had many factories, but many of these 
were removed to New Jersey and Pennsylvania, be- 
cause of cheaper rents and more skilled labor. 


HALF-GROWN SILK WORMS. 
Copyrighted, 1895, by Nonotuck Silk Company, Florence, Mass. 


the mulberry tree on whose leaves it subsists. As 
early as 1838 there was a speculative fever to pro- 
duce the raw material. Cuttings of the mulberry 
were secured, and there was a mad rush to secure 
them. Fabulous prices were paid, and in a single 
week more than $300,000 changed hands. But the 
attempt utterly collapsed by 1839, accompanied by 
the ruin of hundreds of speculators. 

In 1840 the Pioneer Silk Company was founded 
by John Ryle in Paterson, N. J., to be followed by 
Hamil and Booth’s silk mill in 1855. These were 
the nucleus of the great silk manufacture of that 
American “Lyons.” 

A fiscal change in England in 1860, by which 
French goods were admitted to Britain free of duty, 
led to the serious depression and almost the ruin of 
the manufacture of silk in that country. Forced 
out of their own market, many English manufac- 
turers with their operatives came to America, and 
finding Paterson well-adapted to their purposes 
settled there, and largely reinforced the silk indus- 
try of that place. In ten years the silk factories 
there had increased to twenty-eight, employing 


The development of manufactures of silk goods 
in America is astonishing. In 1860 fully 87 per 
cent. of all silk goods used in this country were im- 
ported ; but in 1900 the importations were only 15 
per cent. of the goods in use. America is prac- 
tically free from European supremacy in the silk 
trade. She is second only to France in silk manu- 
facture, and is credited with 23 per cent. of the en- 
tire world-production of silk fabrics. 

Japan and China are the competitors America 
has most to fear, but only in certain lines of goods. 
Lyons in France, and Zurich in Switzerland still ex- 
cel in some of the very finest products, but these 
are chiefly made by hand looms. In machine- 
looms America is abreast of all foreign manufac- 
tures. 

In the making of every variety of checked, 
striped, and figured silk goods of popular grades, 
the American factories have achieved the largest 
success. Her patterns are good, and her dyes ex- 
cellent. 

She produces 85 per cent. of the ribbons in use 
in the country. Brocades, surahs, taffetas, etc., 
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come from her looms. In satins, silk ties and 
scarfs, silk handkerchiefs and underwear, silk 
gloves and hosiery, she is practically independent of 
the foreign factory. 

Hand-made silk velvets and laces are still sup- 
plied her by Europe. But of velvets woven by the 
loom she produces 55 per cent. of all she uses. 
This last achievement has quite seriously affected 
the German velvet manufacturers. Of velvets and 
plushes 9,000,000 yards were made in this country 
the last census year. 

From Japan’ America still receives silk fabrics 
that by their lightness in weight have been in great 
demand in her markets. But these importations 
are perceptibly on the decrease. 

In sewing silks, machine twist, and floss for em- 
broidery, this country is second to none. In finish 
and range of colors of sewing silks no land excels 
this. A full assortment of colors already numbers 
200. Connecticut leads in this branch of the silk 
industry, with Massachusetts a close second. The 
Corticelli silk of Florence, Mass., is famous the 
country over. 

Other manufactures of silk are used by the elec- 
trician for the insulation of wires on lamps, and for 
filaments—after being carbonized—in electric 
bulbs; by the surgeon to tie up sundered arteries 
and to sew wounds in the flesh; by the bookmaker 
to tie his leaves in fancy booklets ; by the fisherman 
to stiffen his delicate rod; and by many others. 

The significant statement is made by the New 


York Sun that “it takes more time to make a spool 


of silk twist than to build a locomotive.” 

In 1905 there were in all 1,030 plants devoted to 
silk manufacture, employing 90,000 skilled opera- 
tives, and with an annual output of $105,000,000. 

The five states that lead in this industry are New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. 

The six leading cities in silk production are 
Paterson, New York, Philadelphia, West Hoboken, 
Scranton, and Allentown. Paterson produces 
more, however, than all the other five together. 

The supremacy of Paterson is attributable to its 
proximity to New York, the principal American 
market for silk goods; to its having been the 
pioneer community in the industry ; and to its prac- 
tically unlimited water power from the Passaic 
River. 

One-half of all the goods produced in Paterson 
is silk and silk-fabrics; and nearly three-fourths of 
those produced in West Hoboken. 

While the United States is becoming increas- 
ingly independent of other lands so far as silk 
manufactures are concerned, it is absolutely de- 
pendent upon other nations for its supply of the 
raw material in silk. In cotton it provides both the 
raw material and the looms, but in silk it can pro- 
vide nothing beyond the looms. 

Our importations of raw silk are fully one-third 
of the word’s marketable supply. 

Our imports of raw and spun silk in 1900 were 
nearly 14,000,000 pounds, which cost us 
$50,000,000, or about $3.50 a pound. 

The supplies come from the following countries, 
and in the order of their supply: China, Japan, 
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Italy, Levant, France, India, Austria, Spain. 
China produces the largest amount and of the best 
quality. 

The looms of America and all other silk-manu- 
facturing countries are completely dependent upon 
a little cream-colored moth called “Sericaria Mori.” 
It is the larva of this moth that furnishes all the 
silk of commerce. 

The silk moth lays, on an average, 400 eggs. It 
would take about 600,000 of these eggs to weigh a 
pound. 

When the silkworm—as it is commonly known— 
is first hatched, it is a very tiny caterpillar. In 
about thirty days it reaches its maturity, when it is 
about three inches in length and quite plump. All 
this time it has been voraciously eating the leaves 
of the mulberry tree—its natural food. 

The caterpillar then prepares itself for the chry- 
salis state, winding about itself a thread of silk that 
is about 4,000 yards long. This thread is produced 
from two sacs along the side of the body, the two 
threads being united into one as the creature spins 
it. The spinning continues for a few days, when 
what is called a cocoon is formed. The caterpillar 
by this time has shrunk to about one and one- 
fourth inches in length. 

The cocoons are of different colors, some being 
silvery white, others cream, yellow, lemon, or 
green. The raiser of silkworms by a heating 
process kills the larva in the cocoon, saving only 
enough to give him a new supply of moths for 
egg-laying purposes. 

The cocoon is then carefully moistened and the 
silk of which it is made unwound and reeled. It 
takes on an average 3,000 cocoons to furnish one 
pound of reeled silk. 

The imported raw silk comes to this country in 
skeins of from one to several ounces, and these are 
packed into bundles called “books,” which weigh 
from five to ten pounds each. It has to go through 
several processes of spinning and dyeing before it 


‘is ready for the loom or the spool. 


One sociological fact connected with the silk in- 
dustry cannot be overlooked. It is that cheap 
labor is considered to be a necessity to success. 
Women and girls predominate in the list of opera- 
tives, and their work at the looms must be what is 
styled “skilled labor.” 

But, as a rule, none of these women or girls can 
ever wear the beautiful fabrics which they weave, 
because they are so slimly paid. Experts—usually 
men employed as_ pattern-makers and dyers—re- 
ceive from $20 to $40 a week, while the girls are 
paid only from seventy-five cents to $1 a day. It is 
frequently noted by visitors to a silk town that the 
women operatives are almost shabbily dressed, 
though they are producing the beautiful and costly 
fabrics without which the drawing room, the ball- 
room, and the banquet would seem tame. Is this 
one of the inequalities of our industrial life that 
needs rectification? 


———— 
In London a specimen of orchids, with three 
flowers, recently sold for $7,000. Breeding 


did it. This made it worth thirtv times its weight 
in diamonds, 
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THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN.+{(1.) 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


CONDUCTED BY IDA 


[The course consists of twenty lessons, for which the 
fee is $10. If not completed within one year, an addi-- 
tional charge of $3 will be made for completion. All 
remittances should be made by money or express or- 
ders, or by draft, payable to the instructor, at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

Write plainly in good black ink the answers to the 
questions set, and forward to the instructor, with 
stamps for return postage. The papers will be care- 
fully corrected and returned, with all needed explana- 
tions, within ten days. Ask freely for needed help. 

The material for study consists of: (1) The standard 
authorized edition of Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” 
published by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, (cloth, 
$1.25; paper, fifty cents), containing in addition 
to the poems his prose essay, ‘“‘A Backward Glance O’er 
Travel’d Roads,” which explains fully how Whitman 
came to write ‘Leaves of Grass,” what he sought to do, 
and why he departs so utterly from established stand- 
ards of poetic art. The student is advised to purchase 
the paper-covered edition, to make notes and cross ref- 
erences therein, and then have it bound in some perma- 
nent form, with blank leaves for future notes; (2), 
written slips containing quotations from sources not 
easily accessible to the student who has not large li- 
braries at his command. These slips will be furnished 
without extra charge if returned with the lesson sheets, 
but may be retained, if desired, at five cents each.] 


“The Old World has had the poems of myths, fic- 
tions, feudalism, conquest, caste, dynastic wars, and 
splendid exceptional characters and affairs, which have 
been great; but the New World needs the poems of real- 
ities and science and of the democratic average and 
basic equality, which shall be greater. In the centre of 
all, and object of all, stands the Human Being, towards 
whose heroic and spiritual evolution poems and every- 
thing directly or indirectly tend, Old World or New 

I say no land or people or circumstances 
ever existed so needing a race of singers and 
poems differing from all others, and rigidly their 
own, as the land and people and circumstances of our 
United States need such singers and poems to-day, and 
for the future.”—Whitman. 

“There are, I know, certain controlling themes that 
seem endlessly appropriated to the poets—as jwar, in 
the past— in the Bible, religious rapture and adora- 
tion, always love, beauty, some fine plot, or pensive or 
other emotion. But, . . . I will say there is 
something striking far deeper and towering far higher 
than those themes for the best elements of modern 
song.” — Whitman. 

“Whitman was the poet of the great cosmic forces 
’ as they appeared in man, in personality, in the state, in 
races, and in nature; and the sweeping mass movement 
of his verse is in keeping with these _ things.”—Jobn 
Burroughs. 

“‘Leaves of Grass, which I first read at the age of 
twenty-five, influenced me more, perhaps, than any 
other book has done, except the Bible; more than 
Plato, more than Goethe.’—John Addington Symonds. 

“There are in Whitiman’s works three strongly com- 
bined qualities which assure to them a lasting worth 
among mankind. First, we are made aware in him of 
the working of an intellect whose depth and compass 
appears more and more astounding the further we 
penetrate into it. Second, we find in him a wealth of 
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poetic power whose beauty impresses us the more pro- 
foundly and lastingly for the very reasen that it is not 
made an end and aim in itself. Third, the fit reader is 
brought into relationship with something still more un- 
usual and valuable than either intellect or poetry—he 
finds that an indeseribable,. magical personal influence 
streams forth from these leaves; he is not brought into 
contact with a book but with a man—with a friend, 
whose spirit, by nothing that we can eall a doctrine, 
but by actual presence, acts jupon ours, strengthening, 
exalting, purifying, and liberating.”—From the Ger- 
man of T. W. Rolieston. 

“in some day not so remote, humanity 
will wonder that men could dwell side by side with 
this Colossus, and not realize his proportions. We have 
other poets, but we have no other divine poet.”—Rob- 
ert Buchanan. 


“Mad—Whitman was—mad beyond the cavil of a 
doubt.” —Nordau. 

It is usually wise to read an author and let him 
make his own impression upon the student before be- 
ginning a critical study of his works. Whitman him- 
self advises another course. Quote it.—Page 437. 

Read “A Backward Glance O’er Travel’d Koads,” page 
433, et seq. 

1. How long did Whitman work on 
Grass” before he regarded it as complete? 
Give dates, page 4386. 

2. What does he 
stages’’? 

3. Did he consider that he had gained the accept- 
ance of his own time? Page 433. 

4. Quote what Whitman says of “Leaves of 
aus a business venture, 

5. What does he here consider the attitude of the 
public toward himself? 

6. To what does Whitman allude by “special of- 


ficial buffetings”? Read his life in any good cyclo- 
paedia. 


7. How does Whitman look at all these discouraging 
facts? 

8 What does he consider the “best comfort of the 
whole business” ? 

9. Does he expect that he will ultimately win ac- 
ceptance? Read “Long, Long Hence,” page 412. 

10. What definition does Whitman offer for 
“poetry”’? 

11. Why does he apply the word 
class literature? 

12. Why does Whitman suy: “It almost seems as if 
a poetry with cosmic and dynamic features of magni- 
tude and limitilessness suitable tg the human soul were 
never possible before”? Meaning of cosmic and dyna- 
mic as here used? 

13. What effect had the Civil war on 
Grass”? 

14. What does Whitman regard as the chief de- 
mands of America’s prospective imaginative _ litera- 
ture? 

15. His attitude toward Old World poetry, pages 438, 
439, 440, 414; is he familiar with the world’s best 
poetry? Mention any great world classics omitted 
from “Old Chants.” 


16. Why is a new poetry necessary for the United 
States? _Page 439. 


“Leaves of 
Page 483. 


mean by “the seven or eight 


Grass” 


“lunar” to first- 


“Leaves of 


(Continued on page 342.) 
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NEW STANDARDS IN THINKING. 


It is not easy for a teacher of long standing, or 
for one who has learned how to teach by earlier 
standards, to realize that there are definitely and 
decidedly new standards for teaching children how 
to think. Nevertheless it is true that the new 
standard requires that all teaching shall bear fruit 
in power, elasticity, and alertness of thinking, and 
this in turn in character. This is in keeping with 
everything that is nobly aggressive in our day. 

The pure food bill, the railroad rate bill, are but 
the latest manifestation of the spirit that gave us 
the Babcock test, the seed corn, and the poultry 
test. It is all one great movement. 

The time was when a man bought a cow on gen- 
eral appearances, on the quantity of milk she 
would give; when a man planted corn from good- 
sized ears ; when he kept hens of any favorite breed 
with no knowledge as to whether or not they laid 
fifty or seventy-five eggs in a year. All this has 
changed, or is fast changing. 

To-day the value of a milcn cow is largely de- 
termined by the amount of butter fat she will pro- 
duce in a year. Milk is no longer purchased at 
creameries by bulk, but solely by the amount of 
butter fat that is delivered in the milk. With each 
delivery of milk at the creamery an expert, in his 
test tube, measures the percentage of butter fat, 
and the owner is credited with the total butter fat 
in that delivery. The Babcock test made this pos- 
sible. With its appearance a lot of cows went out 
of business. Many a farmer found that he was 
feeding more money to a cow than she was feed- 
ing back to his cash drawer. Many a farmer raised 
a fierce cry against the Babcock test because it 
robbed him virtually of some of his cows that paid 
well by the quart, but did not pay at all in butter 
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fat. When, however, these worthless cows were 
once out of the game, every farmer rejoiced in the 
possibility of knowing when he was feeding profit- 
able cows. Now he knows what he is buying when 
he gets a cow. He has her measure to the dollar. 
In the same way the testing of seed cord raised 
a wail of dispair, but it has had to quiet itself, so 
will the rebellion over the new value of ahen. And 
in the same way the new tests of teaching will be 
remonstrated against, but all will rejoice in the end. 
The only real educational problem to-day is to 
know how to test the power of a teacher, and the 
value of a branch of study in producing skill in 
thinking so as to inspire and develop the most de- 
sirable character in the child taught. Here are 
educational values worth talking about. 


IN COLORADO. 


Two weeks in Colorado Springs in August! 
What could be more attractive than lecturing in 
this most charming of inland summer-time cities, 
with audiences made up from the teachers of four 
counties, and from many other states, with others 
who attend for the general culture that results. 
This rare privilege has been mine for two seasons. 
It is the first joint county summer normal school 
in which I have lectured. Theoretically it would 
be attractive, in practice it was highly attractive, 
without the faintest discord with the superintend- 
ents or teachers of the four counties. Superin- 
tendent E. M. Collins of El Paso county is dean 
of the superintendents, having been in service six 
years, while Dr. Polly, Dr. Heath, and Mr. 
Kousic of the other counties have been in office 
but the two years that I have been with them. The 
comradeship of these four superintendents means 
friendships that will abide for life. 

Here is the only entirely comfortable August 
weather I have ever known, and it is as tonic as it 
is healthful, equaling in mid-summer a sea-level 
tonic of mid-winter. 

Colorado is in excellent condition educationally. 
State Superintendent Katherine L. Craig has 
shown herself to be a wise and energetic adminis- 
trator, directing the details of the office with 
superior skill, winning the universal esteem of the 
educators of the state regardless of party affilia- 
tions. She has been given a unanimous and hearty 
renomination. 

The State University at Boulder, under the 
leadership of Dr. James H. Baker for the past four- 
teen years, is the most scholarly institution between 
Champaign and Madison on the East, and Berkeley 
and Stanford on the West. Indeed, no state uni- 
versity, east or west, has done more in the past 
decade to develop scholarly standards than has the 
institution at Boulder. 

The agricultural college at Fort Collins and the 
normal school at Greeley are maintaining leader- 
ship in their respective lines. The normal school 
is erecting this year an elegant library building 
which is to be equipped with one of the best libra- 
ries for teachers in the country. Each institution 
has no rival in its class in the New West. 

Back of these progressive movements is a 
wonderfully unfolding prosperity. The mineral 
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output the past twelve months was $60,000,000, and 
the agricultural product was about twice as great. 
In every regard Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Leadville, the Cripple Creek district, Grand Junc- 
tion, Glenwood Springs, Golden, Boulder, Greeley, 
and Fort Collins are reaching out and up in notable 
ways. 

The great event in Colorado, however, is her 
leadership of the world in the saving of delinquent, 
dependent, and wayward youth. She is doing for 
the moral, civic, and domestic virtues of Colorado 
what has been done for the physical well-being of 
Boston, for instance, where diphtheria has been re- 
duced two-thirds, and scarlet fever five-sixths in 
twelve years, largely through medical inspection in 
the schools. Already $100,000 has been saved to 
the state in five years through the Juvenile court 
of Denver alone, and 94 per cent. of the delinquent, 
dependent, and wayward children are saved. 
Every important large city in the country has in- 
troduced or is about to introduce the scheme that 
is making Denver famous. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CON- 
GRESS. 


There are now established in all civilized coun- 
tries systems of intellectual education, and they 
have been developed by students who had not 
themselves taken part in the great strife of prac- 
tical life. 

But the training of the intellect is a personal 
matter pertaining to the individual. As civiliza- 
tion has grown more complex and the population 
congested, especially with the concentration of in- 
dustries, it has become a necessity for the exten- 
sion of the individual ‘education of the intellect to 
include group life in its social and economic 
aspects in order to properly prepare for the life 
work. 

In the purely intellectual education the school 
has stood too much apart from the adult people; 
the social and industrial education can be effected 
only by their active personal co-operation. 

The feeling that this field of education has been 
too long neglected resulted in the formation of the 
Social Education Club of Boston, which is made 
up of persons active in the various fields of educa- 
tional work. The members of this club believe 
that the time has come when the needs of in- 
creased efficiency in social and industrial training 
should be presented more directly to the com- 
munity at large in order to secure the active inter- 
est of thinking citizens in this most vital matter. 
Accordingly a Social Education Congress has been 
planned for the purpose of furnishing an oppor- 
tunity for the best thinkers to be heard and for 
an exchange of ideas and experiences on matters 


connected with the practical educational move- 
ment. 


ANTIOCH’S FUTURE. 


Antioch College was virtually founded for 
Horace Mann in 1852, and for seven years was the 
storm centre for educational progress from the 
standpoint of statesmanship. Mr. Mann was dis- 


de. 
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tinctively the one American who viewed all re- 
forms, educational, religious, and civic, from the 
standpoint of statesmanship. He died in 1859, hav- 
ing literally given his life for the college. Since 
then no president has had the qualities necessary 
for the continuance of that great work until now, 
when Dr. S. D. Fess accepts the presidency. He is 
adapted to this mission as no other man has been. 
He has the statesmanship element in large meas- 
ure, and came near having a notable political 
career. He has a striking personality on the plat- 
form, and has the combination of scholastic and 
religious enthusiasm indispensable to success in - 
this positon. Now if Andrew Carnegie and others 
will give President Fess the financial support he 
needs, he will do the rest and make Antioch 
worthy its great founder. 


Por 


THE PIKEB’S PEAK CENTENNIAL. 


This is Colorado’s great week, such a week as 
she has not known in many a year, as she will not 
know for many a year to come. It is one hundred 
years since General Zebulon Montgomery Pike, the 
intrepid soldier, first saw the peak that bears his 
name. The celebration is two months in advance 
of the date of discovery for climatic reasons. 

Pike’s discovery was made on a journey taken 
under the orders of the government when, in 1806, 
it desired more information about the Louisiana 
territory. He was a lieutenant when he started 
from St. Louis in July, but was promoted to a cap- 
taincy in the following month. With his little band 
of soldiers, guides, and Indians, he first saw the 
Rocky mountains on November 15, and decided to 
press forward toward the “great white peak,” to 
which he made his nearest approach-on November 
27, when he viewed it from the top of a mountain 
fifteen miles distant. As the snow on the moun- 
tain climbed by his party was “middle deep,” the 
thermometer six degrees below zero, and provi- 
sions short, he made no attempt to ascend Pike’s 
Peak, but continued his journey to New Mexico, 
where he was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
who shortly afterward set him free. 

There are ten thousand regular United States 
troops in Colorado Springs, by special order of the 
government, to add to the appropriateness as well 
as the gayety of the occasion. When one realizes 
what Colorado is to-day, and considers the fabu- 
lous contribution she has made to the wealth of 
the country, and her present personal influence, he 
can but marvel that it is but a century since the 
United States knew that there was such a moun- 
tain on the continent. Of course the settlement 
has been much more recent, but the discovery 
itself was only one hundred years ago. To Con- 
gressman-at-large Franklin S. Brooks of Coiorado 
Springs is due the provision of the government 
for the celebration. Mr. Brooks is one of the most 
influential of the younger men in Washington. He 
was a teacher in the Boston Latin school not so 
long ago, and to him more than to almost any 
other one man was due the success of the National 
Educational Association bill in Congress last 
winter. 
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A. I. I. AT MONTREAL. 


The American Institute of Instruction will meet 
in Montreal early in July in 1907. The meeting in 
that city in 1897 had the largest enrollment in the 
seventy-six years of its history, and the meeting 
next July ought to double that enrollment. This 
location opens more points of geographical interest 
than any other east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Thousand Islands, the Saguenay, the White 
Mountains, the beautiful lakes of New England 
are all available at the lowest rates ever offered. 


> 


MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENTS. 


There have been twenty-three new men elected 
as superintendent in Massachusetts this season. 
Of these eleven, or less than one-half, were se- 
lected from other superintendencies in the state. 
Two had previously been superintending in the 
state, ten are new men to Massachusetts superin- 
tendency. This may be viewed from two stand- 
points. It is creditable to Massachusetts that she 
is ready to get the best men regardless of locality. 
It is hard on the superintendents of Massachusetts 
that about half of the men needed are not taken 
from her own ranks. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY MEETING. 


Middlesex county, Massachusetts, has long led 
the country with its county association. For a one- 
day meeting its program is always remarkable, but 
never more so than it will be on October 26, this 
year, when it will have addresses by President 
Eliot of Harvard, Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, Julia Richman of 
New York, Dr. S. C. Schmucker, West Chester, 
Pa., and Principal E. D. Russell, Lynn. Teachers’ 
pensions are to receive especial attention at the 
hands of Messrs. Eliot and Russell. President C. 
H. Howe of Wakefield has broken all records in 
this program. 


THE MISSION OF JAPAN. 


We print this week the first of three articles by 
Mary Wilgus on “The Mission of Japan in the 
Orient.” We regard this as the best brief state- 
ment that has been made anywhere on this sub- 
ject. Historically it is clear though brief; philo- 
sophically it is masterly and interesting, while as a 
message it is distinct, wholesome, and prophetic. 
It is a sample of a kind of an article, on great 
themes, that we seek. 


a a. 


TEACHERS MUST BE GOOD. 


The committee on regulations of the Spokane 
board of education has recommended the following 
rule for the public sthools:— 

Teachers are not allowed to indulge in public in 
habits prohibited to pupils in schools, such as using 
liquor, tobacco, etc. 

Mayor F. L. Daggett was chairman of the com- 
mittee, and the rule passed unanimously. 
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TEST QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


On the “Notes and Query” page this week we 
present five test questions in arithmetic which 
were given in June in a New England city. Will 
you look at them and write us for what grade you 
think they are adapted? 


+6 


Without any question the greatest book contest 
ever waged in the world was that for school readers 
in Chicago, which was not settled until August 29, 
when the Jones readers were adopted. There was 
less than two weeks: in which to supply the schools 
with the largest order ever received for school 
books to be delivered in one city. The publishers 
not only had all available presses and binderies 
working night and day, but they sent many car- 


‘loads from Boston by express, at a cost that must 


have been frightful. The entire contest, lasting for 
some months, was the bitterest ever known, in- 
volving more interests that are keenly antagonistic. 


It is entirely clear to us that the statements re- 
flecting upon Dr. Edward T. Devine in connection 
with the San Francisco relief work are unwar- 
ranted. The administration of the relief was a 
gigantic undertaking with varied conflicting inter- 
ests, and. the wheels within wheels were so many 
and intricate that some cogs must slip without any 
possible placing of responsibility. It was certainly 
easier for San Francisco to try to make a man 
from the East bear the burden than to locate it 
nearer home. 


The Rhode Island state meeting has a great 
program this year. The meeting will be on Octo- 
ber 18 and 19, and among the speakers from 
abroad will be Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania, and president of the N. 
E. A.; Miss Julia Richman of New York, Super- 
intendent J. W. Carr of Dayton, Dr. Luther H. 
Gulich of New York, and Dr. W. B. Forbush of 
Detroit. 


“Harding of St. Timothy’s,” by Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is as healthy 
a school life book as has appeared since “Arthur 
Bonnicastle.” It comes at a good time. Every 
school and academy library should have the book, 
and there could be no better gift to a young man 
from the eighth grade to college entrance. 


The following statefhent is highly significant :— 

“Savings deposits in the banks of Chicago are 
the largest on record, $154,269,631. This is an 
average of $77 for each man, woman, and child. 
This shows the greatest prosperity of the masses 
that has ever been known.” 


The official place for the new star on the flag has 
been picked. It has been decided that the admis- 
sion into the Union of the state of Oklahoma shall 
be recorded by the addition of a star in the blue 


field of the flag, placed at the lower right-hand 
corner. 


There are forty times as large a per cent. of 
trained teachers in graded as ungraded schools. 
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THE CUBAN CRISIS. 


Affairs in Cuba assumed so threatening an 
aspect at the middle of the month that the com- 
mander of the Denver landed a force of American 
sailors at Havana, at the request of President 
Palma, and stationed them in front of the Presi- 
dential palace. Orders were immediately given 
from Washington to recall the men to their ship; 
and the next day President Roosevelt addressed a 
letter to the Cuban minister to the United States, 
warning the Cuban people, through him, that they 
were putting the independence of the island in 
jeopardy by the insurrection. The President’s let- 
ter made an excellent impression, especially as it 
was accompanied with the announcement that Mr. 
Taft, secretary of war, and Mr. Bacon, assistant 
secretary of state, were to be sent to Cuba at once, 
to represent the United States in efforts to secure 
peace. They reached Havana September 19, and 
began their work. 

AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY. 

American responsibility in the island is clearly 
defined by the third section of the treaty between 
Cuba and the United States, which incorporates 
the so-called “Platt amendment.” In this section, 
the Cuban government expressly concedes the 
right of the United States to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence, the mainten- 
ance of government adequate for -the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty, and for dis- 
charging the obligations relating to Cuba which 
were imposed upon the United States by the treaty 
of Paris. This provision was intended to protect 
the Cubans against foreign encroachments by 
putting behind them the strong support of the 
United States, and it was intended also to protect 
them from themselves, by making impossible such 
conditions of anarchy as have been brought about 
by the present insurrection, and which have al- 
ready involved the destruction of a great deal of 
British and American property on the island. 


THE CUBAN CONGRESS AND GOVERNMENT. 


The Cuban Congress was convened in special 
session by President Palma, and the two houses 
passed a war measure, giving the executive full 
war powers, including authority for a large in- 
crease in the military forces and for the use of all 
money in the treasury for war purposes. But it is 
significant of the extent of the prevailing dissatis- 
faction with the administration that so many mem- 
bers stayed away that there was not a quorum in 
either branch, and that when the vote came on the 
war measure the members of the opposition parties 
who were present abstained from voting. Presi- 
dent Palma has been credited with being a wise, 
just, and progressive administrator, and the island, 
so far at least as trade and revenue go, has pros- 
pered marvelously under him; but the insurrection 
would scarcely have spread as rapidly as it has if 
there were not some ground for the Liberal accusa- 
tions that the last elections were tainted with 
fraud and injustice, 


_ carried. 
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IN REVIEW. 


DRUG ADULTERATION. 


The Pure Food law which was enacted at the 
recent session of Congress covers drugs as well as 
foods, and if it is thoroughly enforced, as there is 
every reason to believe that it will be, it will put 
an end to many, practices which are extremely 
deleterious to the public health. Few people real- 
ize to what an extent the adulteration of drugs is 
In New York city, for example, the 
health commissioner has just completed an ex- 
amination of 10,000 samples of standard drugs 
bought at retail in that city. Of this number, only 
about 28 per cent. could be considered good; 16 
per cent. called for warnings to the manufacturers ; 
and 56 per cent. were bad enough to justify prose- 
cution under the laws of the state. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S CAMPAIGN. 


The campaign which Winston Churchill, the 
novelist, made for the Republican nomination to 
the governorship of New Hampshire attracted a 
good deal of attention outside of the state, and was 
treated in some quarters with amusement and flip- 
pancy. But that the hard-headed voters of the 
state took Mr. Churchill seriously is shown by the 
fact that it was only on the ninth ballot that he was 
defeated in. the Republican state convention, and 
then by not a very large plurality. Moreover, the 
convention adopted a platform which embodies in 
language which Mr. Churchill himself might have 
written, if he did not, most of the vital principles 
for which he had contended, as to purity of legisla- 
tion and independence of corporate control. 

GENERAL TREPOFF’S DEATH. 


General Trepoff, who had achieved the doubtful 
distinction of being the most hated man in Russia. 
died suddenly at Peterhof, September -15, and, if 
the doctors are to be believed, died from natural 
causes, and not from poison or any other devices 
of the terrorists. At different times during the last 
nine years, seven attempts had been made upon his 
life. In one of them, two of his nieces were the 
chief conspirators, and one of them fired the shots 
which missed him. As governor-general at Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg he had shown himself re- 
lentlessly cruel in the repression of revolutionary 
agitation and disorder. He was one of the most 
bitter and vindictive of the Czar’s reactionary ad- 
visers, and of late had been specially entrusted with 
care for the Czar’s personal safety. His anxieties 
in that connection, and the perpetual expectation 
which he felt of his.own assassination, are reported 
to have unnerved and finally to have killed him. 


THE FINNS GAIN THEIR POINT. 


More stattling events in Russia have somewhat 
dimmed the impression made upon the public 
mind by the gallant fight which the people of Fin- 
land have been making for several years aga‘nst 
the Russianization of their country. It was not 
without riots, bloodshed, and assassinations that 
the Finns carried on their revolt against the sup- 


"(Continued on page 348.) 
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THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN. 


(Continued from page 337.} 


17. What English writer was a great favorite of 
Whitman’s in youth? 

18. Name the authors or works read by Whitman 
preparatory to “Leaves of Grass,” page 441. Why are 
they to be read “out of doors’? 

19. What was the great question which gradually 
shaped itself in Whitman’s mind? Page 441. 

20. Why did he finally decide that he must write 
about himself? Is this “colossal egotism”? 

21. What was “the sudden, vast, terrible, direct and 
indirect stimulus” which finally caused “Leaves of 
Grass” to be written? 

22. Give the five “word-signs” which Whitman 
names as symbols of what he is aiming at. 

23. What does he regard as the profonndest service 
great literature can render to the reader? 

24. What is the “American individuality,” if, as 
Whitman says, it has not yet come? 

25. Of what is he avowedly to chant? 

26. How does Whitman expect to aid in forming a 
great aggregate nation? 

27. By what one word can you express “that primal 
and interior something in man”? 

28. Whitman’s design as _ to the working men and 
women. 

29. With what qualities does he seek to endow them? 

30. What is meant by “the poems of the morning’? 

31. Whitman’s attitude toward woman and section-- 
alism, page 444. 

32 Why does he make “Leaves of Grass” avowedly 
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the Song of Sex? Find your answer in what he Says 
of the relation of the body to the soul. Why does he so 
sternly “prohibit” any elision of his poems on sex? As 
it was these that roused such opposition, and kept 
Whitman a poor man dependent on “eleemosynary 
gifts,” would you consider this persistent adherence to 
his original purpose obstinacy or loyalty ‘to conviction? 

38. Sum up what sort of a poem Whitman was try- 
ing to formulate, page 445; its main “genesis motive.” 

34. Did Whitman consider “Leaves of Grass” a sam- 
ple of the new literature he was urging? What is 
“autochthonous” song? 

35. Is the real hero of “Leaves of Grass” to be Walt 
Whitman the individual, or Walt Whitman as the type 
of humanity which the American people represents? 

Read in preparation for Lesson Il. the following:— 

“One’s Self I Sing.” 

“As I Pondered in Silence.” 

“To a Historian.” 

“To Thee, Old Cause.” ; 

The Last Four Stanzas of “Hidolons.” 

“For Him I Sing.” 

“Beginning My Studies.” 

“Beginners.” 

“On Journeys Through the States.” 

“Me Imperturbe.” 

“IT Hear America Singing.” 

“Shut Not Your Doors.” 

“Poets to Come.” 

“Thou Reader.” 

State whether you have access to a good library or 
not. Mark on the Bibliography sent with your receipt 
all the books in the list which you can consult. 
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ENGLISH. 


A STUDY OF “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 


BY EDITH GILES. 
CANTO VI. 


How did the last canto end? 

With reports brought to the king of battle in 
the Highlands. 

What order had the king sent back? 

To forbid the war. 

What reason did he give that would be sufficient 
to both parties? 

Roderick was made prisoner to the king, and 
Douglas had submitted himself. 

What lines show what King James means to be 
to all his people? . 

‘“‘Nor would we that the vulgar feel 
For their Chief's crimes, avenging steel.”’ 

What would that message to the people tell 
them? 

That they need fear no punishment at the hands 
of their king for having taken arms against him, 
and that they need no longer: be in the position of 
outlaws. 

Was his message in time to prevent the battle? 

No, and it would not have been true to the times 
to have it so, for in the Border warfare every man’s 
blood was_ up, and his chief's quarrel was a per- 
sonal quarrel. It was a battle of races between the 
Gael, or Kelt, and the Saxon. 

What is the purpose of the introduction to Canto 
VI.? 

It is an interlude, to relieve the suspense and ex- 


citement of the moment where we are left in the 
last canto, and to change the point of view from 
evening to morning. 

How has the night been spent at Stirling Castle? 

With strict guard on the walls; and in feasting 
and drinking among the troops in the hall. 

What is Scott describing in stanzas ITT. and IV.? 

The rank und file of the common soldier,—the 
troops being composed largely of mercenaries,—in 
contrast with the ranks of chivalry to which the 
nobles and chiefs belonged. 

Why is the Soldier’s Song introduced? 

To finish the character sketch, and the prelude 
to the canto before taking up the story of events. 
Also to give us another example of the characteris- 
tic songs of the period. We have had the ballad, 
and the coronach, and the Highlanders’ song in 
honor of their chief, and this drinking song belongs 
to the same period. 

What is the first incident in the story of events? 

Ellen and Allan-bane arrive at the castle. 

What report is brought of the battle? 

A fierce struggle, and without decisive victory to 
either side. 

What token does Ellen bring? > 

The king’s signet, which James Fitz-James has 
given her. 

What does it win for her? 
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A quiet and protected resting place with such at- 
tendance as her rank would reasonably demand for 
her if she were not an outlaw’s daughter. 

What fine little touch of chivalry does Scott: in- 
troduce here? 

When De Brent, the rudest of the soldiers and 
outlaws, takes Ellen’s empty purse and fastens it 
in his cap. 

What is the significance of that act? 

A knight wearing his lady’s token was bound to 
be true to her good name, and to honor her by his 
conduct and bravery; so De Brent pledges him- 


self to the nobler part of a soldier, and to abandon, . 


in memory of Ellen, its coarse and unworthy part; 
and the purse is to be his token of her faith in him, 
and a reminder of his pledge. By her simple 
thanks, Ellen shows that she appreciates the char- 
acter of the man and accepts his tribute to her as 
graciously as if he were a knight of her own rank. 
At no point in the poem is her character, so lovely 
in so many different ways, more significant of the 
lady’s part in chivalry as in this scene in the guard- 
room. 

What does Allan-bane request? 

To be taken to his master. 

To whom does he refer? 

To Douglas. . 

What is the purpose of stanza XI.? 

To show what the minstrel’s place was in the 
family of his lord. It was that of tutor and friend 
rather than of servant. 

What change in the Feudal system does the 
stanza show? 

The period was at the very end of the Feudal 
system. In the South, that is in England, the 
position of the vassal had become much more of a 
commercial nature, and the old feudal principle of 
mutual dependence strengthened by bands of 
mutual affection and common interest had lost the 
personal character which they had retained in the 
North. It is easy to account for this. In _ the 
South the commercial interest had rapidly strength- 
ened in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, begin- 
ning with the rise of wool manufacture after Black 
Death; the continual foreign wars had made the 
military service largely mercenary, and the rise of 
towns and the power of Parliament had removed 
the people many more degrees from vassalage than 
in the North. In the North, the race element had 
been much stronger, and the clan idea had kept the 
people more dependent upon the chief; there had 
been more necessity to make agriculture the re- 
source of the land; and the fact that a common foe, 
the English, was always onthe Border made a 
common cause of the people and their chiefs. So 
the personal and family.tie—the bond of feudal- 
ism—was much stronger in the North than in the 
South. Yet in De Brent’s words we see how 
lingering and persistent was the old feeling. 

What principle does canto XII. speak for? 

For the power of compulsion through torture. 

In whose presence does Allan-bane find himself? 

In Roderick Dhu’s. 

Why should Scott bring this about? 

It is only fair to Roderick Dhu that he should 
have tidings of those who were nearest to him, and 
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of how the battle had gone after the chief was cap- 
tured. Also it satisfies our sense of poetic justice. 

What is the purpose of stanzas XV.-XXII.? 

First, to give an example of the epic minstrelsy 
of the period; secondly, to give us a narrative of 
the battle which already has been referred to; and 
thirdly, to bring the narrative of the poem to the 
Deanna of the climax by the death of Roderick 

u. 

Could Scott have made Roderick Dhu to live 
and have carried out the poetic character of his 
story? 

No, for Roderick Dhu could neither have abided 
captivity, nor have accepted pardon from his mon- 
arch ; nor could the king pardon Roderick Dhu, ai- 
though he might Douglas, for Roderick Dhu had 
led an open insurrection against him, in unpardon- 
able defiance of law and order. 

What is the purpose of stanza X XII.? 

It is fitting that the career of Roderick Dhu, 
which has appéaled in many ways to our sym- 
pathies, should have some tribute due to his honor 
as chieftain and as man. Under the circumstances 
the old minstrel is the only one who can do this. 
He is the spokesman for Clan-Alpine and for Ellen. 
Also, it is another characteristic minstrel song. 

The story turns to Ellen; where do we see her 
now? 

Where, as she has been promised, she receives 
every care and attention that is due to her station. 

What is the purpose of Malcolm’s serenade? 

To bring him into the story again, and to let us 
know what has happened to him. We know that 
Douglas had feared for Malcolm Graeme, because 
for a subject to espouse an outlaw’s cause, and pro- 
tect an enemy of the king’s, was to put himself into 
the position of outlaw and enemy; then, too, Scott 
satisfies poetic justice, and completes the thread of 
the story of Malcolm Graeme’s history. 

Who appears at this critical moment? 

Fitz-James of Snowdoun. 

What does he say is his errand? 

To lead Ellen to the king. 

What revelation follows as he takes her into the 
courtroom? 

That Fitz-James is himself King James of Scot- 
land. We can never read stanza XXVI. without 
admiring the delicacy with which Scott makes this 
revelation, which he has intended for a surprise to 
his readers as well as to Ellen, but which may or 
may not be so. Either way it satisfies us with the 
simplicity of the dramatic moment, and with the 
beauty of the situation, the deportment of the king, 
and the poetic description of the whole scene. 

How does the king explain his double identity? 

By the old name, Snowdoun, for Stirling Castle, 
and by the title James Fitz-James; i. e., James, son 
of James. 

In what position is Douglas now? 

Restored to his birthright, reconciled to his 
enemies, forgiven by his king, and placed again 
near the throne. 

What do you think of the king from stanzas 
XXVIII. and XXIX.? 

He is here an ideal type. 

Does the end of the story satisfy us? Why? 
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What is the purpose of the closing stanzas? 

They carry out and complete the theme of the 
story. Under James, as we have seen him, we may 
expect the natural extinction of the Highland spirit 
of rebellion, and the establishment of a kingdom of 
order and peace. And with this spirit will go much 
of the superstition and race feeling, also the cus- 
toms, which Scott has memorialized in this poem. 
It had come to be in Scott’s time that these things 
lived in memory and notin reality, so here he 
makes his farewell contemporaneous with the dy- 
ing out of feudalism. 


RETIREMENT OF W. S. SMYTH. 


The many friends of W. S. Smyth of Chicago, vice- 
president and _ director of D. C. Heath & Co., 
will learn with regret that he has been compelled to give 
up active work because of ill health. Mr. Smyth will 
spend his summers on his beautiful fruit farm in Michi- 
gan and his winters at Daytona, Florida. He will con- 
tinue, however, to make Chicago his headquarters. 

Mr. Smyth was born in Pennsylvania in 1839. He 
graduated from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, in 1863. Immediately on graduation he be- 
came principal of Wyoming Seminary, in Pennsylvania, 
where he remained until 1869. From 1869 to 1877 he 
was principal of Casenovia Seminary, New York. He 
was trustee of Wesleyan University from 1871 to 1881. 
In 1876 Syracuse University gave him the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy. He became in 1879 New York agent 
for Ginn & Co. and in 1884 went to Chicago as 
Ginn & Co.’s local manager. In 1893 he became 
vice-president of D. C. Heath & Co.,, relinquish- 
ing this office in July of this year, when he gave up ac- 
tive work. No publisher in the West is more highly ap- 
preciated than Mr. Smyth, and none has done more to 
build up a great business in the West. His retirement 
is genuinely regretted. His present address is The 
Lessing, Chicago, or R. F. D. 2, South Haven, Michigan. 


A UNIQU 2 SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Hebronville is one of the mill villages in Attleboro. 
Many of the fathers and mothers in this settlement are 
French Canadians, earning their sustinence by working 
in the cotton mills. Their children run-at large during 
the summer, spending a greater part of the time on the 
street. Realizing this, the school board of Attleboro de- 
cided to experiment with a vacation school, where these 
children might at least be free from evil influences, if 
taught nothing. 

The enrollment for July and August was forty-nine, 
and these little girls, the youngest four and the oldest 
thirteen, were ready by eight o’clock to begin the day’s 
work. 

Attendance has not been compulsory, but the average 
for the summer has been thirty. The teachers have heen 
at liberty to do what would most interest the children. 

Twenty dollars were allowed for material, and each 
child was told she could have for her own any garment 
she might make. Dresses, skirts, kimonas, aprons, bags, 
patchwork, and underclothing have been made. Some 
had a fondness for more fancy articles, and they were 
taught to make silk bags, needle books, outlining, em- 
broidery, and hem-stitching. So interested were the chil- 
dren in sewing that it was quite impossible to drive them 
out of the room for their games. Croquet and swing- 
chairs were generously provided for the children. 

Every Wednesday the session was varied by a lunch- 
eon, consisting of sandwiches, cookies, and lemonade, 
prepared in the daintiest manner by the teachers. The 
pupils were taught how to set the table, the proper 
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manner of eating, use of napkins, and finally to pack 
the dishes properly for washing and then to wash 
them. 

Stories of Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, Three Bears, 
etc., were told them, and they greatly enjoyed playing, or 
rather acting them, according to their interpretation. 

Our visiting day was enjoyed by parents and guests, 
and the children displayed their work, many of them ar- 
raying themselves in the garments made. 

Has it paid? We find the answer in the words of one 
of the youngest pupils, who, when told that school was 
over, said: “Can't we come just one more week, any- 
how ?” 


Susan K. McIntyre. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

A house that cost $2,400 was rented for 10% of its 
cost. How much was the rent for 2% years? 

I hired $400 at 5 % and kept it 1% years. How much 
was the interest? 

A man earns $1.75 a day. How much does he earn in 
26 days? 

A girl earned $12 and put 18 % of it in the bank. How 
much did she put in the bank? 

A boy hired one half of a garden and planted % of it 
with corn, % with potatoes, and the remainder of his 
part with vegetables. If he had 10 square rods of corn, 
how many square rods had he of potatoes? Of veze- 
tables? How many square rods in the whole garden? 

What grade, in your opinion, is the above a fine test 
for? 


ECONOMY, 


Economy Is a very prominent word in our present- 
day vocabulary. 

To many eccnomy sirmaply Means saving money. 

Economy, however, has a larger and better meaning 
than that of merely saving money. 

Ruskin says: “Economy no more means saving money 
than it means spending money. It means the adminis- 
tration of a house; its stewardship; spending or saving, 
that is whether money or time, or anything else, to the 
best possible advantage.” 

The most successful business concerns, whether in- 
dividuals or corporations, conduct their business in ac- 
eordance with Ruskin’s idea of economy—‘“to the best 
possible advantage.’ The result is the greatest effi- 
ciency. 

The men most in demand in the business world are 
those who can conduct business with the greatest pos- 
sible economy and efficiency. The demand always ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

Economy, in Ruskin’s sense, is just as necessary in 
the teaching world for the highest success. 

The teacher who has learned to use his means, his 
time, and his energy ‘‘to the best possible advantage” 
possesses an ability, which, with other necessary qualifi- 
cations, will give him a place among the leaders in his 
profession. 

To reach this state of efficiency is not easy, but it is 
attainable, and every teacher should earnestly strive to 
reach it.—Milton (Mass.) School Journal. 


USE OF SCHOOL TOOLS. 


Many manual training high schools now permit the 
use of school tools in out-of-school hours in the school 
buiiding for the making of things for their own use out 
of their own lumber. I have seen many remarkably 
good canoes and boats made in this way. Such oppor- 
tunities add materially to the inducements of the 
school toa class of boys inclined to dodge off all too 
early. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE NEW HEALTH SERIES OF SCHOOL PHYS- 
IOLOGIES. By Charles H. Stowell, M. D. 

A PRIMER OF HEALTH. Practical Hygiene for pri- 
mary and lower grammar grades. 135 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 

A HEALTHY BODY. Physiology and Hygiene for in- 
termediate grammar grades. 207 pp. Price, 45 


cents. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF HBALTH. Anatomy, Physi- 


ology, and Hygiene for higher grades. 309 pp. Price, 
70 cents. 

New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

This is an attractive, instructive, and every way de- 
lightful series of books for interesting children in avoid- 
ing diseaseful conditions, in maintaining health and in 
developing physical, mental, and moral power. The 
facts of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene are all here, 
but they are incidental to the greater purpose of using 
information for their own permanent good. The grad- 
ing is admirable because it is something more than 
mere grading. It is a development of three phases of 
the subject. The Primer attracts them to a highly use- 
ful study of conditions that are essential without mak- 
ing them self conscious. The Second Book leads them 
out into an adequate knowledge of the human anatomy 
and the significance of the knowledge, while the Third 
Book is a scientific study of physiology and _ hygiene. 
The Primer makes the study delightful. The Second 
Book reveals its importance; the Third makes the study 
of the human body wonderfully interesting and impor- 
tant. The titles of the books tell the story well, “A 
Primer of Health,’ “A Healthy Body,” “Essentials of 
Health.” The books make it easy to teach the child the 
beauty and delicacy of his physical mechanism, to make 


him feel a proper appreciation of the care witb which it ~ 


should be treated, to show him the close relations exist- 
ing between mind and body and the influence of one 
over the other, and to interest him in making his every- 
day life conform to the laws which insure tv him a 
healthy and active body as a vehicle for a healthy and 
active mind. Ihe illustrative plan of the series com- 
mends itself, anatomical pictures and diagrams of the 
organs of the bodv—often unpleasant and confusing to 
younger children—-being omitted from the earlier 
books, so far as possible, although the necessary physio- 
logical facts are in every case explained by accurate 
drawings. “The Essentials of Health’ includes four 
full-page diagrams and four color plates. 


BEGINNING LATIN. By John Edmund Barss, Latin 
master, Hotchkiss school. Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin 
series. New York: University Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 321 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The Hotchkiss school has contributed in large measure 
to improvement in the teaching of secondary school 
branches. ‘The school has national fame for the superior 
preparation that its boys have for college work—not 
alone for getting in, but for getting ahead while they 
are in. Much of this is due to the admirable start the 
boys get in the first year of secondary school work. The 
Beginners’ Latin Book is both interesting and intense. 
It sees to it that the student not only masters the forms 
and gets a working vocabulary, but it actually gives him 
a grasp of the broad principles of the Latin sentence. He 
becomes early and in an important sense a master of the 
foundations by mastering them. The student finds him- 
self reading and translating Latin before he realizes it. 
He is interested before he appreciates that he is getting 
“the drill” in mastering forms. The method of the book 
has been guided. by the modern belief that the acquisition 
of facts should be accompanied by immediate use of the 
knowledge gained. Accordingly, numerous short exer- 
cises arrest the attention of the pupil and demand his ac- 
tivity at every point of advance. The detailed applica- 
tion of this principle of expression is full exempli- 
fied in the treatment of forms. The uses of. the various 
elements are explained, and very many simple exercises 
in the building of paradigms introduced. This method 
gives a conscious mastery of inflections in the briefest 
time. In the case of the verb, the person-endings are 
first attacked, interlinear exercises being given in which 
all of the verb except the ending is supplied. Next, the 
present tenses of the four conjugations are exhibited to- 
gether, and exercises are devised which focus the atten- 
tion on the stem-vowel. The treatment of the other 
tenses is similar, an incidental result being that the pu- 
pil is prevented from acquiring a feeling that only the 
first conjugation is normal, and that the other conjuga- 
tions are relatively more difficult. In the translation 
exercises, English-Latin sentences are introduced from 
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the first. There are supplementary exercises for class 
drill which involve the same principles and _ yocabulary 
as the lessons which correspond to them in number. The 
vocabularies of the lessons proper are almost entirely 
confined to about five hundred of the commonest words 
in Caesar, given in both special and general vocabularies, 
and also collected in lists for purposes of review. The 
vocabularies of the reading lessons are less restricted in 
pe range, and are given only in the general vecabu- 
ary. 


TEXT-BOOK IN GENERAL ZOOLOGY. By Henry R,. 
Linville of DeWitt Clinton high school, New York, and 
Henry A. Kelly of Ethical Culture school, same city. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 462 pp. Illustrated. 
List price, $1.50. 

An excellent treatise on zoology, by two authors 
whose teaching of biology has eminently qualified them 
for the task they assumed. In every respect the work is 
a gem, the information concerning many forms of life 
being both extended and accurate, and the text illumi- 
nated with two hundred and thirty-three illustrations. 
The book begins with the insects, and passes on through 
the Hymenoptera, the Mollusca, the Amphibia, and 
others, to the Mammalia, The style of the authors is to 
be specially commended, as it is singularly free from the 
technicalities so frequently met with in scientific vol- 
umes. A _ brief but valuable chapter is given, treating 
the “Historical Developments of Zoology.” The book 
is designed for use in the high-school course, and also for 
the elementary college classes. 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN. By Professor Clifford H. 
Moore of Harvard University, and Professor John J. 
Schlicher of Indiana State normal school. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 284 pp. Price, $1.10. 

In the belief that at least one full school year of nine 
months should be devoted to the elements of Latin, this 
book presents what may be expected to be covered in 
that time. The aim of the authors is to simplify, as far 
as feasible, the early study of Latin, and ease without 
weakening the student’s preliminary work in acquiring 
a knowledge of this ancient tongue. The volume is 
charmingly arranged, and has review lessons and an ex-’ 
tended vocabulary. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Translated by H. Kynaston, 
D. D., of Durham (Eng.) University. Cloth. 74 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

GREEK READER, VOLUME II. Translated from the 
German by E. C. Marchant of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, Eng. Cloth. 96 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

PIERCE THE PLOUGHMAN’S CREDE. Edited by 
Professor Walter W. Skeat of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Eng. Cloth. 72 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Oxford (Eng.) and New York: The Clarendon Press. 
These three volumes are the most recent additions to 


“an already lengthy list of publications from eminent 


English scholars, and which are finding quite a large cir- 
culation in American educational circles. Two of them 
are Greek, with English notes of sterling value; and the 
third a bit of Anglo-Saxon coming from the fourteenth 
century, also annotated and with glossary. 


THE MAKING OF THE WORLD. By Dr. M. Wilhelm 
Meyer. Cloth. 150 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

LIFE AND DEATH. By Dr. E. Teichmann. Cloth. 
158 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

These are translations of two German works, and ad- 
ditions to the “Library of Science for the Workers.” The 
first deals with the guesses of science as to how our 
planet reached its present form, and carefully states the 
geological processes. The second explains how life 
arose, how it is. maintained, and how it disappears. 
Both volumes are in such plain language that they are 
decidedly readable and entertaining. ~ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Scott’s Quentin Durward.’ Edited by L.M. Munger. Price, 60 
cents. Roston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The English oy By J. M.D. Meiklejohn. Price, $1.20. 
Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

‘‘A Manual of Common Butterflies and Moths of America and Eu- 
rope,” and ‘‘A Manual of Common American and European Insects.” 
-Prepared by Wm. Bentenmiiller. Each, 25cents. New York: Funk 


& Wagnalls Company. 

‘‘An Elementary Study of Chemistry ’ By William McPherson. 
Price, $1.25.-—‘‘Apptied Sociology.’’ By Lester F. Ward. Price, 
$2.75.-—"Language Readers (Second Reader Third Reader).’’ By 
Joseph H. Wade and Emma Sylvester. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Elementary Composition. By D. F. Canfield and George G. R. 
Carpenter. Price, 5y cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authoritie: in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

October 2: Plymouth County, Massa- 
chusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Brockton. 

October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 

October 18, 19. 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
bury. 

October 19: Franklin County, Mas- 
sachusetts , Teachers’ Association, 
Orange. 

October 19, 20: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

October 26: Hampshire County, Mas- 
sachusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Ware. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercia) 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. | 

Professor Frank William Rane has 
been appointed state forester. He isa 
native of Michigan; was a graduate 
of Cornell University; has been a 
professor in the University of West 
Virginia, and in the State College of 
New Hampshire. He has been lec- 
turer to the Massachusetts board of 
agriculture since 1900, a lecturer be- 
fore the Massachusetts State Horti- 
cultural Society, the Rhode Island 
state board of agriculture, the Maine 
State Pomological Society, the New 
Hampshire state board of agricul- 
ture, and other scientific organiza- 
tions in the state. 

ASHBURNHAM. Cushing Acad- 
emy has had a trying experience 
through the disappearance of one of 
the new professors, Harold P. West, 
a graduate of Bowdoin, who wan- 
dered in the near-by woods for sev- 
eral days before he was found in an 
exhausted condition. 


BROCKTON. The Plymouth 
County Association will meet in this 
city on October 2 with an exception- 
ally strong program, with addresses 
by Superintendent B. B. Russell, Dr. 
A. E. Winship, Principal Arthur: C. 
Boyden, Dr. Frank G. Wheatley, 
Mabel C. Bragg, and Edward How- 
ard Griggs. 

LOWELL. Superintendent A. K. 
Whitcomb is one of the leading su- 
perintendents of the state in promot- 
ing the medical inspection of public 
school children. He is a man of rare 
balance of business principles and 
pedagogical methods. 

SWAMPSCOTT. The hich school 
of this town comes near taking the 
record. With no large increase in 
population the high school attend- 
ance has increased more than twelve 
per cent. in one year, and 104 per 
cent. in eight years. Where is there 
a better record than Principal Har- 
old C. Childs has made? 

READING. The new high school- 
house is one of the best, and one of 
the best equipped and appointed in 
the state. Indeed, I know of none 
better for the size and wealth of the 
town in the country. The money 


has gone for the latest and best for 
school purposes, rather than for orna- 
mentation. It is as valuable for its 
purposes as some high school build- 
ings that have cost $50,000 more. 

WESTFIELD. Will S. Monroe 
has returned from a_ three-months’ 
sojourn in Europe. He was at the 
International exposition at Milan, 
also at Verona, Venice, Ferarra, and 
Mantua. He was for some time in 
the Waldensian valleys acquainting 
himself with the schools, hospitals, 
and other institutions of that most 
interesting sect. He did much of the 
trip in Italy and southern France by 
foot and stage so as to keep close to 
the people. 

MARION. Tabor Academy opened 
September 11 with an enrollment of 
sixty-two—twenty-eight boys and 
thirty-four girls. The corps of 
teachers is as follows: N. C. Hamlin 
(principal), French and history; W. 
C. Roudenbush, Latin and French; 
C. E. Pethybridge, science and Ger- 
man; Miss M. L. Smith, English; 
Miss M. A. Spring, commercial sub- 
jects; Miss Ruth Jennison, Greek; 
Miss Anna B. Trowbridge, music. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BLOOMSBURG. Dr. D. J. Wal- 
ler, Jr., who has been president of the 
Indiana (Pa.) normal school since he 
retired from the. state superintend- 
ency, has returned to the normal 
school principalship in this city. 
This was his first love and here he 
has many personal and business in- 
terests. His coming solves many 
problems in this school. Principal 
Welsh, who was here for many years, 
has gone to the state college. 

CALIFORNIA. Dr. Charles Mce- 
Murry is substituting for Dr. Theo- 
proved by all the best people of the 
Southwestern normal school of Penn- 
sylvania, while Dr. and Mrs. Noss 
are spending a year in Europe. Dr. 
Noss has had more European study 
and travel than any other American 
normal! school principal. 


CYNTRAL STATES. 
MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Lincoln In- 
stitute opened September 4 with 200 
students. At the close of the second 
week the enrollment was 325. Presi-. 
dent B. F. Allen expects 500 students 
this year. The teaching force num- 
bers seventy-one and the equipment 
is good. This is Missouri’s contribu- 
tion to negro education and is ap- 
proved by all the best people in the 
state. State Superintendent T. 
Carrington has given it personal at- 
tention and has seen wonderful im- 
provement during his administration 
of the school affairs of Missouri. Both 
Governor Joseph W. Folk and Secre- 
tary of State John E. Swanger, in 
publie addresses in Jefferson City, de- 
elared Lincoln Institute to be one of 
the best schools in the state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Franklin B. Gault, lately head of 
the Tacoma, Washington. schools, 
and sometime president of Whit- 
worth College, has been elected to 
the presidency of the South Dakota 
State University. President Gault, 
by his efforts as an educator, has 
placed himself upon the highest plane 
among school men of the West. His 
services as college president and 
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school superintendent have been of 
great service to the community in 
which he lived, and especially his 
work as organizer of Whitworth 
College has secured for him a place 
of influence in the Northwest. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHAMPAIGN. It is a strange ex- 
perience for this city to have a new 
superintendent, as Joseph Carter had 
been so long in service that he 
seemed to be a permanent factor in 
city life, but Frank D. Haddock, who 
has come from Polo, this state, has 
taken hold so efficiently and has ral- 
lied the people about him so heartily 
that he is already established. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. More than 1,200 pu- 
pils were enrolled in the Spokane 
high school the first week of the fall 
term beginning Labor day, and Prin- 
cipal David E. Cloyd believes the 
total number will reach 1,500 before 
the middle of the semester. J. H. 
Bears has charge of senior class A, 
Miss Kate B. Reed being in com- 
mand of senior class B. 

Gonzaga College of Spokane, con- 
ducted by the Jesuit order, has re- 
sumed active work in all depart- 
ments after a vacation of ten weeks. 
Father Herman J. Goller is _ presi- 
dent. The enrollment is the largest 
in the history of the college. 

Brunot Hall, of which Miss Bailey 
is principal, opened its fall and win- 
ter term September 13, with three 
new instructors on its staff. They 
are Mrs. Louise Kean of New York, 
vocal instructor, and the Misses 
Bartlett and Boyd of Massachusetts, 
The gymnasium, costing $4.000, will 
be ready before the end of the month. 

Professor ‘Norman F. Coleman of 
Walla Walla, where he is connected 
with Whitman College as professor 
of composition and debating, said 
ou his arrival in Spokane from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where he completed a 
post-graduate course at Harvard, that 
western schools have many . advan- 
tages over those in the East for 
young western students, but for ad- 
vanced work the eastern colleges are 
preferable. 

T. D. Rockwell of Spokane and J. 
EE. Frost of Ellensburg, members of 
the state tax commission, are both 
firm believers in nigher education, 
but they declare the state should cut 
down its grants to the state normal 
schools, the state university, and the 
agricultural college. Seven hundred 
thousand dollars was appropriated 
in 1905. i 

The Columbia conference of the 
Swedish Lutheran Augustana synod 
has decided to locate its college at 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., thirty-four miles 
east of Spokane. Rev. J. Jesperson 
of Spokane has been elected presi- 
dent of the college for the coming 
year. The people of Coeur d’Alene 
will give ten acres of land and a 
bonus of $25,000, the synod provid- 
ing $75,000 for the buildings, in 
which school work will begin next 
September. 

Spokane’s educational exhibit, 
which won high praise and honors at 
the Portland fair last year. will be a 
feature of the educational work at 
the Spokane Interstate fair, Septem- 
ber 24 to October 6. The display, 
which shows the work of the various 
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grades, has been brought up to date 
and will have a prominent place in 
the main building. 

Reports received in Spokane from 
Olympia show that school children in 
the state of Washington put in an 
aggregate of 22,707,305 days attend- 
ance in the school year ended June 
80. This is a gain of more than 
2,000,000 days over 1905. 

Spokane’s board of education has 
adopted a rule declaring that “teach- 
ers are not allowed to indulge in 
public in habits prohibited to  chil- 
dren in school, such as using liquor 
and tobacco.” Of course, it refers 
to the men teachers. 


> 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Everybody’s Magazine for Octo- 
ber contains a splendid array of ar- 
ticles of far-reaching interest, 


Charles Edward Russell continues 
his series, “Soldiers of the Common 
Good.” “The Burning Insurance 
Issue” is Mr. Lawson’s final appeal 
to policy-holders. Other articles in 
this remarkable group are Ernest 
Foole’s account of the flood of in- 
coming voters at our national gate- 
way on Ellis Island; Vance Thomp- 
son’s description of the Sherlock 
Holmeses and Dupins of real life, 
“The Thief-Takers of Paris”; Frank 
H. Simonds’ study of Hughes and 
Jerome—the conscript and the volun- 
teer in our public life; Roy L. Me- 
Cardell’s gloomy consideration of 
the servant-question under the sur- 
prising title “Help! Help! Help!” and 
Allen Sangree’s article on “The Strat- 
egy of the Ball Field.” a sort of 
glimpse, as it were, behind the 
scenés of professional baseball. De- 
spite this remarkable array of  spe- 
cial articles, the fiction in this num- 
ber maintains the usual Everybody's 
standard. 


—The Critic’s change to Putnam’s 
Monthly begins with its October 
number. Those who have followed 
the career of the Critic, which has 
covered some twenty-five years, will 
find that they have not lost an old 
friend in gaining a new one. There 
are more pages and a wider variety 
of subjects. The editors are the 
same and the publishers are the 
same, but with its new name _ the 
magazine proposes to do more, to 
make itself more imporant and 
more interesting than ever before. 
Among the contributors to the first 
number are Benjamin Franklin, John 
Hay, President Roosevelt, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, A. C. Benson, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and Ion Per- 
dicaris. 


—The strongest feature of the Oc- 
tober Delineator, aside from the 
fashions, which are splendidly shown, 


is the opening of the Countess von 
Arnhim’s new serial story, “Fraulein 
Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther.” It is 
now publicly announced that the 
Countess von Arnhim is the author 
of “Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den.” The serial stories, “The Diary 
of a Baby,” by Barry Pain, and 
“The Chauffeur and the Chaperon,” 
by the Williamsons, merrily con- 
tinue. J. J. Bell contributes another 
“Wee Macgreegor,” episode, and 
other contributors of short stories 
are Ralph Henry Barbour, George 
Middleton, Florence E. Wilkinson, 
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and Ponnie A. Nedwill. John Vance 
Cheney is represented by a poem, 
“Hallowe'en.” Seasonable sugges- 
tions for entertainments may be 
found in “The Practical Side of Ama- 
teur Theatricals,’ by Sarah Com- 
stock, “A Paper Party,” and ‘“Hal- 
lowe’en Merrymaking for Girls and 
Boys.” The departments contain 
many original, as well as sensible 
ideas. 


> 


Hunting in the Maine Woods. 


Sportsmen G:tting Ready for Deer and 
Moose. 


The huntsman’s day has come 
around again. He is busy now, in 
his preparations for a fall journey 
into the wild. Toward the forests of 
Maine and the timber lands of New 
Brunswick, nimrods are journeying. 
No more delightful vacation, and no 
more healthful outing than a two- 
weeks’ visit in the pine forests of 
Maine in the fall season of the year, 
can be enjoyed; and coupled with all 
the enjoyments which this season 
and vacation opportunity offers, is 
the keen enjoyment and zealous in- 
terest of the sportsman. who with 
his rifle and gun goes into the forest 
to experience the excitement of the 
hunt. Maine, which is a vast wilder- 
ness of pine forests and beautiful 
lakes and streams, well deserves its 
title, the “huntsman’s paradise.” 
From the time when the opening 
shot proclaims the law is off, and the 
deer and moose scamper under 
cover before the bang of the sports- 
man’s rifle, until the last day of No- 
vember, when the earth, enshrouded 
in its mantle of snow, and the forest 
stripped naked of its foliage, pro- 
claims the advent of winter, the 
wilds of Maine are a true Eden for 
the hunters from all parts of the 
United States. The Rangeley and 
Dead River regions, famed for the 
rewards which they bestow on visit- 
ing fishermen, have additional 
charms which they unfold in the fall 
of the year. Many is the good story 
of a deer or moose hunt related on 
a winter night at some Game Club 
dinner, which took place the previous 
fall in this same _ section. Far- 
ther north, around Moosehead, 
sportsmen annually assemble, and 
pursue with vigor the exciting chase 
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after deer and moose. In Washing- 
ton County and the Bangor & Aroos- 
took region are wilds which seldom 
if ever are. visited by men. In 
Northern Maine, especially in the ter- 
ritory where the berry patches are 
plentiful, bears abound, and it is no 
uncommon sight to see a visiting 
sportsman coming home from his 
trip with a substantial trophy in the 
shape of a good bear skin. Squir- 
rels, rabbits, foxes, otter and various 
kinds of small animals are quite 
plentiful; and throughout the state 
bird shooting, including woodecock, 
partridge, quail, pheasant, etc, is 
first class. Make up your mind to 
enjoy the pleasures of a vacation in 
the Maine woods during September 
or October, or at least send to the 
Boston & Maine Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston, Mass., for one of the 
beautifully illustrated descriptive 
books, describing and telling in de- 
tail about the fish and game resorts 
of New Engiand, Canada, and the 
Maritime ‘Provinces. Accompanying 
this book is a booklet giving the con- 
densed fish and game laws of all 
this section. Upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, both booklets will be 
mailed to any address. 


A Rare October Trip. 
578 Miles by Rail and Steamer $5.00. 


Over the Boston & Albany rail- 
road to Albany, the Hudson River 
Steamer to New York, Fall River 
Line to Boston, B. & A. to starting 
point, Thursday, October 11, to Sun- 
day, October 14. Five dollars buys 
whole trip. Stop-over in New York 
to October 23 for $2.00 extra. Send 
for descriptive leafiet. A. S. Han- 
= general passenger agent, Bos- 


HIS NAME. 

An unpopular man, who was re- 
eently refused membership in a 
West End club, had the audacity to 
write to the club secretary demand- 
ing the name of the man who had 
blackballed him. The _ secretary 
could not resist the chance of send- 
ing the following reply: “Sir, I have 
received your letter demanding the 
name of the man who blackballed 
you.. His name is Legion.’’—Sport- 
ing Times. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
= largest school of Ora 


the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative thi 
interpreter. 

mer sessions. 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
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A beautiful new build 
Catalogue and full 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 
IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completeiy 
Send for catalog and state requirements — 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN Book COVERS 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THES CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. One Holden 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will Jast a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itself, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaiuable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves, 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this **System”’ 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 341.) 


I just thought it was a good time to thanks for the visitors. The chair- 
see how fast I could run.”—Harper’s man was good enough to speak of 
Magazine. myself in far too flattering terms, to 


pression of their ancient freedom, 
and their movement culminated in a 


sort of general strike against 


conscription of recruits for the Rus- 
sian army. The Czar, wisely toler- 


which I hope that I suitably re- 


Zs sponded. When I resumed my seat, 
Great Boston Food Fair. my butcher friend exclaimed, with 


Marine Band of Washington, Sousa and the most obvious sincerity: “I de 


clare, sir. Iam quite ashatned of my- 
Many Unique Features. self. To think that I have been sit- 


the 


ant for once, yielded; and for nine The Boston food fair which opens at ting alongside of a gentleman all the: 


months past the Finnish Diet 


has Mechanics’ building Monday, October 1, evening, and never found it out!”— 


been sitting as a constituent asseim- is the first food fair held in Boston for five From Russell’s “Recollections.” 


bly to frame a new constitution. 


work is now completed, and with its by the Boston Retail Grocers’ association, 
completion, the ancient Diet, with its whose success in conducting food fairs is 


Its’ years and is the sixth exposition conducte1 
ALL ABOARD. 


“John, you look after tle gang 


four chambers, passes out of exist- so well known. plank.” 


ence, and in its place there is to be a The fair this year is entirely unlike any John—“Aye, aye, sir.” 


parliament with but a single cham- exposition ever before held in New Eng- “And, Tom, you look after the cen- 
ber, to the election of which women land. It will be the first exposition in trehoard.” — 
will contribute, voting on equal America at which all the decorations from Tom—“Aye. ave. sir.” 


terms with men, 


floor to ceiling are part of one general “y]’]] get busy and look after the 


THE TYPHOON AT HONG KONG. color scheme, every booth and every bit of sideboard.’—Yonkers Statesman. 


- The loss of life and property occa- pbuilding being in complete harmony. The 
sioned by the typhoon which swept decorations in one of the main halls are 
over the island and port of coo entirely of white, blue, and gold, while in 
Kong, on September 18, proves to be the other main hall the colors are red and 

much larger than was indicated by green, white and gold. This marvelous SEPTEMBER 
the first reports. Thirty or forty decorative scheme has cost many thou- 
steamers were wrecked or stranded; sand dollars, and coupled with it is the IN THE 
more than a thousand of the frail most elaborate and beautiful electrical dis- |= = 


native boats were wrecked; and 


the play ever seen under one roof in the IR 
loss of life, which was almost wholly United States. One exhibit, for instance, AD ONDACKS 


among the native population, reaches has over 1,000 separate electric lights. 
several thousand. The loss of prop- Another unique feature is that there are 


erty amounts to several million 


lars. The storm raged but two hours, prices of admission, the general admission 
but it left desolation and tragedy in of twenty-five cents admitting visitors to S 
its wake. The most extraordinary an endless variety of entertainments, at | Scenery beautiful, and the sense of 
thing about it is that it came wholly which seats are provided free of charge. 
without warning. Only half an hour’ The attractions offered are greater than night is delightful. 
after the observatory signaled mod- ever before. There are to be concerts 


erate winds the storm was at 


height. It is not strange that an in- tire fair, which lasts four weeks, by the | from all directions by the 
quiry should be demanded as to the United States Marine band of Washington, 


failure of the observatory to 
warning. 


Little Dorothy had been intently bands in the world, and John Philip 
watching her brother. an amateur Sousa and his band, which has just re- 
artist, blocking out a landscape in turned from the most successful tour in 
his sketch-book. Suddenly she ex- its history. With Sousa’s band are two 
claimed: “I know what drawing is.” celebrated soprano soloists, and the pro- 


“Well, Dot, what is it?” 


py 
“Drawing is thinking, and then fine. tains and How to Reach Them,” send a 


marking around the think.” 


Edward, aged four, prided himself one of the city companies. On my 
on his bravery. Suddenly meeting a right was another guest,—a member 
strange dog in a vacant lot near his of the Worshipful Company of 
home, he unceremoniously fled to.the Butchers. We had a genial conver- 
house. Upon being questioned as to sation of the state of trade, when I 
whether he was afraid, he said: “No: was suddenly called on to return 


decorative work throughout the entire 


No finer place can be found than 
dol- to be absolutely no side-shows with extra | the Adirondacks in September. 


The air is cool and bracing, the 


perfect rest that comes with the 


its afternoon and evening throughout the en- This wonderful region is reached 


give the band which plays at the White House 
and is also known as the “President's 
Own,” one of the most celebrated military 


"America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


grams of both bands surpassingly of “Wns 


For a co 


+ two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
Manager General Adver Depart- 
Not long ago I was dining with ment, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 
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Social Education Congress. 


This congress will convene at Tre- 
mont Temple in Boston on Friday, 
November 30, and will hold sessions 
during that and the two following 
days. So much interest has been ex- 
pressed in these meetings that a 
large attendance is assured and 
Tremont Temple has been secured 
for the use of the convention. The 
teachers not only of Boston, but of 
Massachusetts, New England, jand of 
the whole country should welcome 
and lend their influence to this move- 
ment and show their appreciation of 


its importance not only by giving it. 


their own support but by interesting 
in this convention the influential 
persons of their own school neighbor- 
hoods, and who, if they cannot be 
present, will obtain the proceedings 
of this congress, which will be pub- 
lished in due time. 
A number of educational organiza- 
tions, including the Massachusetts 
- Teachers’ Association, will hold meet- 
ings in affiliation with this congress, 
and it is urged upon the teachers of 
New England and especially those 
within convenient distance of Boston 
to attend as many as possible of 
these convention meetings, not only 
for the direct benefit it may be to 
them to get in immediate touch with 
this movement, but that they may 
bear some of the leavening influence 


of the congress to their own commit- * 


tees. In order that a definite idea 
may be formed concerning the na- 
ture of this social and industrial edu- 
cation congress we mention a few of 
the topies selected for presentation 
and discussion. . 

In our democratic country with its 
hordes of aliens there is no more im- 
portant question than the education 
for citizenship, and to this subject an 
afternoon will be devoted. 

The school curriculum represents 
(or should represent) what we think 
is necessary for the development of 
the intellects of the pupils, but the 
question of the influence of the 
school as a social organism is prac- 
tically unstudied, although of such 
great importance. The sociology of 
school life is of far more importance 
than the sociology of the tramp or of 
any special class of workers; it in- 
cludes not only the sociology of the 
pupils but of the teachers as well. 

And then the matter of industrial 
education and the question of in how 
far should the schools prepare pupils 
for special callings is at present ex- 
ercising the minds of educators; we 
shall see what the speakers have to 
say in regard to the need of the 
world in this regard. 

It is indeed an old question, that 
of the function of the family in edu- 
cation, or the relation of the family 
to the school, but it now requires a 
definite statement as it never has be- 

fore, and the present conditions 
should be realized by parents, chil- 
dren, teachers, and the world at 
large. This will be the topic at all 
of the most important meetings of 
the congress. At the last meeting 
the education of the conscience will 
be considered. It is a problem that 
has particularly concerned the relig- 
ious and the ethical teacher, and its 
importance to the state cannot be 
overestimated. 

But in addition to the general 
meetings, with their distinguished 
speakers, it is also proposed to hold 
section meetings for the discussion 
of vital topics from a more technical 
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point of view. These section meet- 
ings will be presided over by emi- 
nent specialists, There will be pre- 
sénted the. most advanced views con- 
cerning such practical topics as 
“University and School Extension,” 
“Commercial Education,” “The So- 
cial Training of Children, in lufaney 


and Early Childhood,” “School. Hy- 
giene,” “Special Problems in Indus- 
trial Education,”  ‘“Self-organized 


Group Work in Sehools,” and “Spe- 
cial Classes of Troublesome Chil- 
dren.” 

It will be readily admitted by 
teachers that on all of these topics 
the co-operation of the teacher and 
ihe public is necessary, and neither 
one can afford to remain in igno 
rance of the actual conditions ag 
they vwill be presented at this con- 
gress. 

Many teachers will undoubtedly 
hear voiced in this convention ideas 
and thoughts which have come. to 
them and perhaps some of the per- 
plexities will be cleared up. 

Announcements of the times of 
the special meetings and the speakers 
will be made at the proper time in 
the daily press. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning the congress may be 
obtained upon application to the 
corresponding secretary, The Social 
Education Congress, Room 16, Rogers 
building, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


| order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Tufts College, Massachusetts, has 
an entering class of 161, an increase 
of thirty-four over last year. A gift 
of $100,000 has been made to the 
Tufts Theological Seminary. 


Sinith College, Massachusetts, 
opens with an enrollment of 1,403, 
which establishes a record. The 
Freshman class will have 445 stu- 
dents. 


Princeton has more than 400 in its 
entering class. 


Tobacco users and theatregoers 
among the college students of Syra- 
cuse University must pay full  tui- 
tion, according to an edict issued by 
Chancellor James R. Day when col- 
lege opened for the fall term. Young 
men who can afford to pay for need- 
less luxuries and indulgences, who 
can patronize the theatre, the pool- 
room, or other places of amusement, 
ean afford to pay for their tuition 
and will receive no concessions from 
the faculty. Such students need not 
expect to be given scholarships. The 
bulldog was expelled from dormi- 
tories and chapter houses two years 
ago. Last year students frequenting 
saloons or poolrooms were threat- 
ened with expulsion and the latest 
announcement is that smokers will 
be made to pay full tuition. 

Boston University gets $120,000 
from the will of Edward H. Dunn, 
for many years president of the 
board of trustees. 


“My heart.” he said, “is in the 
work of teaching.” 

“Good,” she replied, “Now if some- 
body would put some brains into it 
we might look for results.”—Ex- 
change. 
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Week-End Excursions 


—TO THE— 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Saturdays, Sept. 29 and Oct. 6 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


Tickets good going Saturdays on regular trains, 
except No. 15. Returning on regular trains to 
and including the following Monday 


3 DAYS’ OUTING, $3.40 


The time to visit the Berkshires “is when the 
leaves are turning. The foliage is now taking 
on its richest hues, and colorings are gorgeous— 
red and yellow— purple and gold. Greylock, 
Sugarloaf, and other Berkshire mountains pro- 
vide ins iring beauties of landscape. 

This hill country is famous for its lovely walks 
and drives, and trolley lines afford easy means of 
travel through northern and southern Berkshire. 

The trip from Boston to Pittsfield over the 
Boston & Albany R. R. is through the most 
picturesque section of Massachusetts. 

Ere the Berkshires are reached, many beautiful 
hills, valleys, and streams may be seen from the 
car windows -- Mts. Bunyan and Dunplin, near 
Palmer — Mt. Tom and the Connecticut River 
at Springfield, the graceful elms of the Westfield 
meadows, and the winding Westfield River, all 
add to the delights of the trip. 

Special Rates at Berkshire Hotels 
and Boarding Houses for these excursions. 

For advertising matter, call on ticket agents, 
South Station, Trinity Place, and City Sifice, 
366 Washington Street. 

A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


NEW YORK 


JOY LINE 


Triple Service. 


BOSTON (Direct) 


All the Way By Water.” 
Tuesday, Thursday, at5 P.M, 
Through Long Island Seund by daylight. 


From 


FALL RIVER | 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train from 
So. Terminal Station at 4.50 p.m. 


From 


PROVIDENCE 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Last connecting train 
from So. Terminal Station at 5.08 p.m. 
Ask for Information. 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2824. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN ; 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’] Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/PT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREFONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AND COLLEGE BUR 


NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


The Teachers’ 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Co-operative Association of N. E. 


-|turning and the hills are taking on 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


DUCATORS'’ 
101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


High Grade 


Teachers 


XC H AN G E In Demand Every 


.M.C.A. Bidg Week of the Year 
Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


THE CLARK TEAC 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


CHICAGO, 17. ©. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


HERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
An Study of Chemistry. .......... McPherson Ginn & Co., Boston $1.25 
nguage Reading (2nd reader, 3rd reader)... Wade & 
Elementary Composition........... Canfield & Carpenter The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 50 
The Nature of Capital and Income............ Fisher 3.00 
An Introduction to Philosophy..........-..... Fullerton 
Exposition in Classroom Practice. ............ Mitchell = -70 
Finite and Infinite.......... reece Ryan bag es 1.50 
Scott’s Quentin Durward....... Munger [Ed.] wig Mifflin & Co. -60 
Meiklejohn . Heath & Co., Boston 1.20 
A Manual of Common Butterflies and 
Moths of America and Europe............ Bentenmiiller Fank & Wagnalls Co.,N.¥.  .25 
A Manual of Common American and Euro- 
Aspects of Religions............ Moses Stechert & Co., N. LY. -75 
On Re ng AACE Brandes Duffield & Co, 1.25 
The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit.... Brown Chas. Seribner’s 
Collings Longmans, Green & Co., 4,20 
The Adventures of Billy Topsail............... Norman Fleming H. Revell Co. 1.50 
Quiet Talks About Jesus. Gordon Armstrong & Son, - 15 
The Spirit of Baml-atse........................ Haggard Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y.—— 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


TATE SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
8s. or both sexes. For catal 
He the Principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A. M. 


PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 234 St. 


COMPANY New York. 


N. B. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
SS BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
the Prineipal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


WORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBuRG, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
G. THompson, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of ‘Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
bas been used over fifty years by 
| mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
| and is for sale by druggists in every 
_ part of the world. Be sure to ask 
‘for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Autumn in the Berkshires. 


Week-End Excursions, September 29 
and October 6. 


The Boston & Albany railroad an- 
nounces low-rate week-end excur- 
sions to the Berkshire Hills Satur- 
days, September 29 and October 6. 

Tickets good on regular trains 
leaving Boston 8.30 and 10.15 a. m., 
returning on regular trains to and 
including the following Monday. 

This is the most delightful season 
to visit Berkshire. The leaves are 


their most gorgeous array. 

Both steam and trolley lines radi- 
ate in all directions from Pittsfield. 
aiong the Housatonic river throngh 
Southern Berkshire to Lee and 
Stockbridge, and past Lake Pontoo- 
suc and old Greylock through north- 
ern Berkshire to Adams and North 
Adanis. 

Rate from Boston for this three- 
day outing is $3.40 for round trip. 

Special rates at Berkshire hotels 
and boarding houses. 

Call on nearest B. & A. agent for 
further particulars, or address A. §. 
Hanson, general passenger agent, 
Boston. 


> 


Week-End Excursions to Berk- 
shires. 


Saturdays, September 29 and October6, 
via Boston & Albany Railroad, 


The B. & A. has provided some 
short vacation trips to the Berk- 
shires, giving a three-days’ outing 
through a delightful country at a 
nominal sum. 

The Berkshires are now in their 
glory—tourists from the White 
Mountains and seashore are flocking 
there. 

The B. & A. will sell tickets on 
Saturday, September 29, and Octo- 
ber 6, good returning to and includ- 
ing the following Monday at rate of 
$3.40 for round trip from Boston. 
Six to eight express trains are oper- 
ated between Boston and Pittsfield, 
giving the best possible train service. 

Special rates at Berkshire hotels 
and boarding houses. 

Call on nearest B. & A. agent for 
further particulars, or address A. §. 
Hanson, general passenger agent, 
Boston. 


> 


This year has been a banner year 
for the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company of Springtield, Mass. 
Their business has inerensed every 
year for over fifteen years. 

As they employ no solicitors, have 
only one price for all cities and 
towns alike, it shows snrely that the 
“Holden System” is economical and 
hygienic. We advise you to try it. 


Very Low Colonist.Rates via 
Nickel Plate Road. 


To California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and far western points. On 
sale daily until October 31. Tickets 
good in our tourist sleepers, which 
leave Boston tri-weekly. Choice of 
routes beyond Chicago. Write for 
full particulars to L. P. Burgess. N. 
BE. P. A., 206 Old South building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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KEITH’S. 

The bill at Keith’s for the com- 
ing week gives every indication 
of being up to the highest stand- 
ard, as a glance at the acts an- 
nounced will quickly show. Valerie 
Bergere’s annual engagement is al- 
ways one of the events of the year. 
It will be doubly welcome this sea- 
son because she is to play the best 
character she has ever done, in the 
daintiest playlet she has ever had, 
“O’Chicka San” in “His Japanese 
Wife.” Of course there nave always 
been doubting Thomases who have 
contended that the methods of the Fays 
were simply clever tricks, and now the 
skeptics are to have the laugh 
on the believers, for the Phays 
in “Flamaturgy” will expose the 
methods of the Fays in a most effec- 
tive and laughable manner. Other 
features of the bill will include 
“Princess Trixie,” the most intelli- 
gent of equines, who made so many 
friends at Wonderland the past sum- 
mer: Dave Lewis, the clever Dutch 
humorist; the three Mouliere sisters, 
wonderful performers on the hori- 
zoutal bars; the Gems, the company 
of English entertainers who are 
scoring so heavily this week; Red- 
ford and Winchester, jestive jusg- 
glers: the Rooney sisters, two chic 
soubrettes: Lily Seville, a pretty and 
talented English comedienne; 
Hughes and Brown, conversational 
comedians: McGrath and Paige, ban- 
joists, and Daly and Devere, Irish 
comedy skittists. 


FAMOUS ANNUAL 
Autumnal 
Excursion 


THE BERKSHIRES ¢ 
HUDSON RIVER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Thursday, Oct. 11, 1906 


Once every year, the Boston & Albany R. R. 
operates a popular excursion to New York, 
578 Miles by Rail and Steamer for $5 
covering a period of four days. 

Special Express Trains leave South 
Statien 8.30 a.m., passing through Wor- 
cester, Springfield. and Pittsfield — the 
HEART OF THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

Due Albany 2.40 p-m., for sight-seeing, and 
stop-over night if desired, or leave same 
evening via People’s Line Steamer. 

Illumination of State House at Albany 
has been arranged for those who stop over 
night Leave 8.30 am. by the Hudson 
River Day Line Steamer for that enchant- 
ing sail down that histeric and picturesque 
river. A Night-and-a-Day in New York 
for sight seeing great metropolis! 
Thence via Palatial Fall River Line Steamer, 
due Boston Sunday morning. 

Stop-over in New York 10 days, $2.00 

Illustrated Itinerary on application. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


ning Rod Up: 
General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments ; ‘‘no posi- 


tien no pay”; “a square deal”’ for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
Michigan te Ohio, via Canada, through Syracuse 


SOUTHAMPTON, ONTARIO, CANADA, August 16, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Bardeen: Last Saturday I telegraphed Mr. Sievers, of Kalamazoo, Mich., his 
election to fill the manual training position at $1,000. On Monday received his telegram accept- 


ing the terms offered. He made personal application at my request. You have, 7s always, 
been quick and efficient. Sincerely, 


W.E. STILWELL, Principal University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS" 
A 


= BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM B 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7.500 = CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NY. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iioduces te Colleges, 


‘ Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - ~ 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions payiug $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


wee 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4l4Century Bidg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 kookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with CompetentTeachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Regis tion. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 

During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you, 

A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY tat, 1908. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Motnes, Iowa. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-a Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Low RATES 


TO 


The West via 
Union Pacific 


From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
one way rates will be in effect to California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 


and Nevada. 


Superior service, unequalled equipment, 


dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 


etc., address 


W. MASSEY, N,E. F. & P.A.,, 
176 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON 


The Journal of Education is in a class by itself. 


gossip. 


times. 


A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


Every teacher should read it. 
The Journal of Education has all the educational 
news that is important and wastes no space on mere 


A regular reader of the Journal of Education need 
never apologize for anything he does not know profes- 
sionally, for he has read of the essential doings of the 


From the Kindergartner to the University President 
it is a convenience and an aid. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For 25 cents a trial trip may be had by anyone not 
now a subscriber. 
Pass the word along to your associates. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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